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Lesson Calendar 


1. January 3.—The Boyhood of Jesus . . oe eae Luke 2 : 40-52 
2. January 10.—The Preaching of John the Baptist Matt. 3: t-12 
3. January 17.—The Baptism and ‘Temptation of 

(6s 4 Pan eek oe Oe} Matt, 3:13 to 4: 11 


4. January 24.—Jesus Rejected at Nazareth. . . Luke 4 : 16-30 
5. January 31.—Jesus Calls Four Disciples ..... . Luke 5: 1-11 
6. February 7.—A Sabbath in Capernaum. . Mark 1 : 21-34 
7. February 14.—Jesus Forgives Sins... ...... Mark 2: 1-12 
8. February 21.—Jesus and the Sabbath Matt. 12: 1-13 
o. February 28.—Hearers and Doers of the Word Matt. 7 : 21-29 

10. March 6.—Jesus Calms the Storm ........ Mark 4 : 35-41 

11. March 13.—Death of John the Baptist (Temperance 


CO ear rae a ae Matt. 14: 1-12 
12. March 20.—Jesus Feeds the Five Thousand . . Matt. 14: 13-23 
13. March 27.—Review 





Home Readings for the Week Preceding thc Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association) 


Monday.—Mark 1 : 21-34 . 
Tuesday.—Luke 6 : 6-12. 
Wednesday.— Mark 1 : 35-45 . 
Thursday.—Mark 5 : 1-15 . 
Friday.—Mark 9 : 17-29 . 
Saturday.—Luke 7 : 11-23. 
Sunday.—Matt. 11: 1-6. 


. A sabbath in Capernaum 
6% . All night in prayer 
. The great Healer 

‘ . A word of power 

. The secret of power 

. Power over death 

. Proofs of divinity 


% 


Caesar and Christ 
By Thomas Curtis Clark 


ROUD Cesar came in strength of steel ; 
The panoply of wa: was his. 
At his command men poured forth life, 
The cities perished, nations fell. 
He left as heritage a blood-stained tide ; 
He came, despised, and slaughtered,— 
And he died. 


The meek Christ came. His strength the true, 
A heart of love his panoply ; 
At his command men found their life, 
The cities flourished, nations grew. 
As heritage, good-will toward men he gives; 
He came, he loved, he pitied,— 
And he lives. 


BLOOMINGTON, IND. 


—EDLT-e RIAE 


Toiling Terribly 


Easily wrought work is usually worthless work. 
‘¢ How hard shall I run?’’ inquired a novice of his 
trainer on the eve of a great race. ‘‘ Until you drop,"’ 
was the grim reply. ‘‘I toiled terribly,’’ said Sir 
Walter Raleigh, explaining his method of achieve- 











ment. ‘* Ye have not yet resisted unto blood,’’ wrote 
the Apostle. The best work is wrought with tra- 
vail. Do not despair, but rather rejoice, when things 


‘*come hard,’’ 


x 
Putting Joy Into Adversity 


Gloom and Christianity have no place for each 
other. Gloomy trust is no trust at all. Joyless faith 
is faithless. To rejoice in the face of unexpected, 
unexplainable reverses takes courage indeed, but it 
is what we are to do. Paul's triumphant call to the 
Thessalonians was, ‘‘ Rejoice always; ... in every- 
thing give thanks.’’ Not ‘‘ accept adversity as for 
the best,’’ but ‘* get up and give thanks for it."" How 
is it when the interruption comes just as you have 
taken up a special and important work for the Lord, — 
or for yourself? How is it when illness lays you low 
at a time when you cannot be spared from household 
or business duties ? Or, when business adversity, in- 


Stead of business prosperity, faces a man? ‘In 
everything [of these things] give thanks.’ There 


is a cause for thankfulness in each.  Interrup- 
tion brings opportunity. Your illness throws respon- 
sibility upon others who may need it. Business or 
money reverses call for increased trust in the Father. 
Nothing was ever yet permitted by the loving Father 
of all to happen to a trustful child of his that did not 
carry with it to that child a special opportunity for 
thankfulness. To-day, to-morrow, always, ‘‘ in every- 
thing give thanks.’’ 
x 


Revelations from the Discoverer 
of the Sinai Gospels Text 

Ten years ago, an English woman of scholarly dis- 
tinction discovered at Mt. Sinai, in the Convent of St. 
Catherine, an early manuscript of the old Syriac Gos- 
pels. Scholars recognized at once that the discovery 
was of singular importance. The story of the find was 
told by the discoverer, Mrs. Lewis, in The Sunday 
School Times of April 22, 1893. But only the laborious 
study of years could reveal the more important con- 
nections and relative values of this early manuscript. 
Now, after a decade, results are proving. that the an- 
ticipations of Bible scholars were not overdrawn. At 
the request of the Editor, Mrs. Lewis has written two 


The Cursi 


O ONE who knows his Bible would be prepared 
to say that it is all easy reading. One of 
the New Testament writers himself admits that 

there are some things in the epistles of ‘‘ our beloved 
brother Paul’’ hard to be understood, and the same 
remark might be made with equal truth of other parts 
of the Bible, —more, perhaps, of the Old ‘Testament 
than of the New. There are many things there which 
have perpiexed tender consciences, and which good 
and pious souls have found hard to account for in a 
book which they believed and confessed to contain 
the word of God. 

Perhaps one of the things that have most sorely per- 
plexed delicate Christian consciences, and amounted 
at times to a positive stumbling-block, has been the 
imprecatory element in the psalms. Sometimes the 
imprecations are so terrible that une’s flesh almost 
creeps to read them, and ine question rises involun- 
tarily to the heart, ‘*‘Why have such things a piace 
in Scripture, and ought they to have any place at 
all?’* The question becomes all the harder when 
we cease discussing it in the abstract, and turn, to 
secure a vivid impression, to one of the psalms them- 
selves. Can the Christian conscience assent, and in 
what sense can it assent, to such a psalm as the One 
Hundred and Ninth? Perhaps the climax of impre- 
cation is reached by that psalmist who counts it a glad 
day for the righteous when his eyes shall see ven- 
geance, and he shall wash his feet in the blood of the 
wicked (comp. Psa. 58 : 10) ; and the surprising thing 
is that occasionally this almost fierce longing for ven- 
geance flashes out from the tenderest psalms (comp. 
Psa. 137 or 41: 10). It is not unnatural that many 
who have been trained in the school of Christ have 
found it hard to see what place such things can hold 
in the literature of revelation, and have done their 
best to explain the seeming offense away. 

Many of the explanations, it must be frankly con- 
fessed, have been strained and improbable. It has 
been urged, for example, that the hatred of the 
psalmist is directed, not to the sinner, but to his sins. 
One has only to read any of the psalms in question, 
with their passionate insistence upon the ferson of 
the offender, and sometimes even of his relatives, to 
see how untrue this explanation is, to say nothing of 
the fact that this distinction between the sinner and 


articles of remarkable interest, setting forth the 
results of maturer study of the Sinai text. Her 
articles, of which the first appears in this issue, are of 
especial timeliness in view of the current lessons on the 


life of Christ. 
x 
Principles and Habits 


Two factors at least are essential to a correct 
moral life—principles and habits. The man of prin- 
ciple may give way under a temptation which well- 
formed habits would have enabled him to resist, while 
a man of fixed habits in a particular line of activity 
may keep straight, even though he thinks little about 
principles. Ticket agents, conductors, treasurers, and 
others, trained to handle moneys belonging to other per- 
sons, can sometimes be trusted when their general moral 
standards are not high or pronounced. But the only 
really safe man to put into a position of trust is the 
man of positive principle and of habits firmly formed 
upon that principle. Hence the necessity of giving 
children practice to form their habits, as well as pre- 
cept to form their principles. And we never grow 
too old to love sound principles, and to practice good 
habits. 


ng Psalms 


his sin would hardly have been recognized by an- 
tiquity. It has also been urged that what the psalms 
contain is rather prediction than imprecation ; in 
other words, they express the certainty of the sinner's 
doom, rather than the desire for his doom, But the 
intensity of the psalmist's feeling is often so great as 
to make it quite certain that he is not simply asserting 
a future fact, but uttering something that glows with 
all the passion of his own nature. Other explana- 
tions have been offered, but the truth is that the 
psalms mean just what they say. The natural im- 
pression conveyed by the English or American ver- 
sion is thoroughly correct and reliable. How, then, 
are such psalms to be explained ? 

The psalms find their real explanation in the situa- 
tion of the singers and in the ideas of the ancient 
Jewish church, Firstly, it has to be remembered 
that these psalms are not the spiteful expression of 
personal enmity. The songs are sung, as a rule, not 
by an individual against an individual, but by the 
church against her enemies. Thus the keen edge of 
the seeming personality is to some extent taken away. 
Take Psalm 137, for example. The vengeance which 
it calls down is against the peoples of Edom and 
Babylon, and the psalm itself reveals, in two terrible 
phrases, the cruelty of which those peoples had been 
guilty, and which makes the cry for vengeance not 
unintelligible. 

Again, it is the cause of God that is assailed when 
the church is assailed, and often the imprecation is a 
prayer that the insult to God may be avenged, rather 
than any personal injury. This is particularly clear 
in Psalm 79: 10-12, with its prayer for vengeance 
upon the heathen. The reason for such a prayer is 
that ‘‘they have reproached ¢/ee, O Lord.'’ In a 
similar way has to be explained the peculiar violence 
with which these two noble psalms, 104 and 139, end. 
There is no room for the wicked, the psalmist feels, 
in a world so full of the goodness of the Lord. There 
is no place for men who are not overawed by the 
thought of his loving, searching omnipresence. 

Again, the confusion of the wicked was a necessary 
postulate of the psalmist's faith in God. He felt that 
God was bound to vindicate him, because his cause 
was God's. If the wicked triumph, and the good are 
defeated, God would also be defeated,—so thought 
















































































































the ancient world ; and that must not and cannot be. 
Hence the psalmist's passionate appeal for vengeance. 
But we must not forget that in some—indeed, many 
—of the psalms ./hich have the bitterest wrong to 
complain of not a note of vengeance is heard, as in 
Psalm 22. 

But most important ox all is it to .emember that the 
men on whom the curses are to fall are men guilty of 
injustice, cruelty, and immorality. It is always im- 
portant and instructive to consider the context, but 
never more so than in the psalms of imprecation. In 
Psalm 94 ; 1 the Lord is appealed to twice very ear- 
nestly, almost vehemently, as the God of vengeance. 
But we have only to read on, and the terrible words 
begin to appear more reasonable. The vengeance 
that is invoked is against those who ‘‘slay the widow 
and the sojourner, and murder the fatherless’’ (v. 6). 
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From this point of view the imprecations are only 
the vehement expression of passionate belief in the 
moral order. Men who were indifferent to moral dis- 
tinctions or to the progress of justice and humanity 
would never have prayed such a prayer as that. It 
does not follow that we should pray in this fashion, 
for we ‘‘did not so learn Christ.’’ But we are too 
prone to forget that even the gospel of Christ has 
in it some very stern elements, and that, while he 
said ‘* blessed’’ to some, he said ‘‘wo’’ to others. 
There is such a thing as a moral order of the world, 
and thr good man must care—yes, passionately care 
—when he sees that order set at defiance. It is not 
for him to curse the wicked, but it is for him to share 
the righteous indignation which flashes through the 
psi almist s glowing words. We have something to 
learn from the cursing psalms. 
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How to Use an 
“Embarrassment of Riches” 

Needs are best met when they are fully known. 
An editor therefore welcomes frank expressions of 
opinion from readers as to wherein his publication 
fails to meet their needs. Such an appreciative letter 
as the following from a reader of The Sunday School 
Times voices an experience of difficulty in the use of 
this paper which, it is hoped, has already been solved : 


I would like to send you a word of appreciation. We find 
great help, not only as te¢ ache rs, but as learners. But I am 
afraid you are giving us an ‘‘ embarrassment of riches."’ So 


many helps are bewildering. One hardly knows what to select 


as the best help. 

It was with the purpose of meeting just such a 
need, as expressed by still other readers in the past, 
that an article entitled ‘‘The Brown Family Makes a 
Discovery "’ was published in these columns a few 
weeks ago. That article showed not merely what a 
wealth of genuine ‘‘lesson help’’ there is in each 
issue of The Sunday School Times, but how to use 
that help on the then current lesson, which was the 
Twenty-third Psalm. After its publication came ur- 
gent requests thai .. similar guide to the Times’ riches 
of lesson-exposition be made a feature of every issue, 
The answer to that expressed wish of the readers is 
the article called ‘‘ The Lesson Pilot,’’ written by the 
author of the ‘‘Brown Family'’ story. Each week 
the writer of ‘‘The Lesson Pilot’’ purposes to assist 
teachers in finding, easily and directly, some of the 
best things in the Times’ Lesson Helps for home 
preparation and class teaching. There is no one 
‘*best help'' in these columns ; but there is a best 
way to use the ‘‘embarrassment of riches ‘' proffered 
by the Times’ skilled contributors, and it is hoped 
that that way is now being made more available. 
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Sunday-school and Day- 
School Deficiencies 


It is hard, but it is good, to see ourselves as 
others see us. Of recent years the church and the 
world have been taking considerable pains that Sun- 
day-school workers should not be deprived of this 
privilege and this incentive to improvement. Very 
frank, very true, and very false, statements about 
Sunday - school needs and deficiencies have been 
freely made, ‘‘ cussed and discussed.’’ By the un- 
true statements no harm has been done, save to their 
makers. By the true criticisms much needed stimulus 
has been applied. In view of all this, the following 
letter from Dr. A. F. Schauffler. Secretary of the In- 
ternational Lesson Committee, and a skilled and suc- 
cessful Sunday-school practitioner of many years’ 
testing, is of timely interest. Dr. Schauffler writes to 
the Editor: 


Lately, President Butler of Columbia University is reported 
to have said that he knew no more pathetic spectacle than 
that of a band of incompetent Sunday-school teachers trying 
to instruct their scholars. Undoubtedly Sunday-school work- 
ers feel the difficulties of their work as keenly as President 
Butler does. At the same time some of them feel that the 
work done in our public schools is, in many respects at least, 
as inefficient as that done in our Sunday-schools, and that if 
President Butler's statement applies to the latter, it applies 
with equal force to the former. 

As an illustration of this, and as a comfort to Sunday-school 
workers, let me say that this week [December 19, 1903] I have 
been correcting the written examination papers of scores of 
scholars in my own Sunday-school, The evidences of poor 
public-school work done abound on every hand. Spelling 
seems to be a lost art in the public schools of New York City. 
All of the scholars whose papers I examined are either in, or 





have graduated from, our grammar schools. Is it not rather 
discouraging to find specimens of Tr des as follows: Blud 
(blood), leathed (leadeth), sole (soul), deth (death), though 
(thou), gane (gain). In one paper I find thow (though), 
throw (through), thow (thou) ; in cther papers, steel (steal), 
thrown (throne), court (caught), couat (caught), deid (dead), 
scrite (create)? These are only specimens of hundreds of 
cases, 

When it is remembered that the scholars who face volun- 
tarily a written examination are presumably among the best 
schulars in the Sunday-school, what kind of a comment is this 
spelling on the work done by public-school teachers? From 
the religious standpoint, seventeen of the pupils I examined 
(twenty questions each) attained a grade of one hundred per 
cent, while not five of them from the standpoint of spelling 
could reach that degree of excellence. 

This leads one to feel that when secular educators throw 
stones at Sunday-school workers, they had better first ascer- 
tain how much glass there is in their own houses. 

‘«There is glass enough for us all,’’ to adapt a 
naval echo from a few years ago. Sunday-school 
teachers and secular school teachers are a brave and 
consecrated band, advancing the work of the Kingdom 
undauntedly in the face of difficulties that would have 
disheartened weaklings long ago. May they both 
weicome honest criticism, and use it as a stepping- 
stone to further progress ! 


> 
Is Friendship for an Enemy Possible ? 


Selfishness is at the root of many a wrong idea, 
as well as of many a wrong act. One who is free 
from any suspicion of being selfish, in the ordinary 
use of that word, may yet be in danger of viewing 
questions of life and duty from self as a center, rather 
than from God as acenter. This thought may help 
those who feel as an lowa correspondent does, who, 
in writing about the question of forgiving an unre- 
pentant one who has wronged us, as recently discussed 
here, says : 

I must also continue to lock my heart against him [the un- 
repentant one who has wro —e me} asa friend. 1 can love 
him as one who might be a friend, as one who ough? to be a 
friend, and for his worth if he woudd be a friend, but he cannot 
come into my affections as a friend until he shows himself 
friendly or repentant. Christ never told his enemies that he 
loved them as he loved his friends. 

Such a relationship as that described in the Iowa 
correspondent's letter is lacking in every element of 
true friendship. One whose book on ‘Friendship 
the Master Passion’’ is recognized as going to the 
heart of the matter, defines friendship as ‘‘ an out- 
going and an on-going affection, wholly and inher- 
ently disinterested, and in no sense contingent upon 
any reciprocal relation between its giver and its ob- 
ject, nor yet upon its return or recognition. Friend- 
ship, in short, is love apart from love's claim or love's 
craving. This is pure friendship, friendship without 
alloy. This is friendship at its truest and best ; and 
this it is that makes the best and truest friendship so 
rare, so difficult of conception, so liable to miscon- 
ception."’ 

But the Iowa correspondent would degrade friend- 
ship to depending upon the other's attitude toward 
him. He is thinking ‘‘Is this man worthy to be 
my friend ?"’ instead of ‘Can I help this man by 
being his friend ?'’ Friendship has nothing to do 
with another's attitude ; it is concerned only with 
one’s own attitude, one’s own opportunities for loving, 
and helping, and serving, and thereby winning an- 
other—not to one’s self, but to the best there is in 
him, and to the best that God can make of him. 
In view of this, it makes no difference that the per- 
son whom we would befriend has wronged us, and is 
not sorry for it. Of course, our relationship with one 
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who is close to us in loving reciprocation of our friend- 
ship, is closer, and richer in its possibilities of benefit 
to that other, than can be our friendship for an un- 
loving and unresponsive person. In this sense, our 
Lord’s friendship-love for his friends was richer, to 
them, than his friendship-love for his enemies could 
be to those enemies while they remained enemies. 
But the difference was not in Christ's love ; it was in 
the acceptance or rejection of it. ‘If ye love them 
that love you,’’ said Jesus, ‘‘what thank have ye? 
for even sinners love those that love them.’’ Let us 
not lower the God-given standard of friendship-love 
that marks the difference between Christ's friends and 
Christ's enemies ! 
x 


Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer here questions on Sunday-school matters—not biblical 
questions—that are of general interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address “ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,’’ The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








FRUITA, COLO,—Please send catalog of all publications of 
the International Association, — those of lesson helps, 
Sunday-school papers, etc.—O. F. 

The International Sunday- nb ole anita issues noth- 
ing of the kind referred to; that is wholly out of its province. 
It selects a given passage of Scripture for the lesson for 
each Sunday, and turns this selection over to the denomi- 
nations, they preparing all their lesson helps from their own 
standpoint, and under their own authority. It would be 
entirely improper for the convention to take up this work. 
Your own denominational publishing house has these 
things. 





ROCHESTER, N. Y.—I want to find out about the messenger 
= a seems to be a new thing in Sunday-school work. 

This subject has been treated repeatedly in this col- 
umn, There are two branches of the messenger ser- 
vice. One is distinctly connected with the Home De- 
partment. A circular on the Home Department, which 
may be had upon application to the writer, has a short 
description of the messenger service. The other branch 
of the service relates to looking up absent scholars in the 
school, and carrying messages, packages, etc., for the 
pastor and superintendent. They also carry imitation 
telegrams to absentees. Samples of such telegrams may 
be had by addressing J. R. Pepper, Memphis, Tennessee, 
or the writer. 

CHAPLEAU, CANADA.—What method is best to adopt in 
order to get the children to memorize verses? Heard a 
prominent Sunday-school worker and writer say at a confer- 
ence that it was better for a child to understand one verse than 
to memorize many. In fact, he did not believe in children’s 
memorizing verses. What do you say to this ?—E. C. 

Select short verses for the children to memorize, and 
explain the verses to them as best youcan., There are 
more simple and easily explained verses in the Bible than 
most children are willing or have time to learn. As to 
the advisability of memorizing verses at all in childhood, 
suppose you pick out all the gray-haired men and women 
in your church who have lived godly lives, and ask them 
if they are sorry that they memorized Scripture when chil- 
dren, I think. you will get an answer that will satisfy you. 





FAYETTE, O.—We feel the need of an outline chart of the 
Life of Christ, to hang before our Sunday-school for the next 
six months. Is there such a chart published? One that could 
easily be read at forty or fifty feet away.—L. B. 

Eaton & Mains, New York City, and Jennings & Pye of 
Cincinnati, publish a chart entitled, ‘‘ The Life of Christ,’’ 
designed by George F. Perry of Sterling, Illinois. It is 
one of the best I know of for this purpose. The various 
years of Christ’s life are represented by rings. Plain black 
rings represent the silent years, and colored bands represent 
the public years. It has been used continuously for a long 
time in our teachers’-meeting room, and we like it very much. 
It is printed on muslin perhaps four by five teet. The 
same thing is printed on paper 20> 24 inches, suitable size 
for a study. It is also printed on small leaflets for indi- 
vidual study. For circulars and prices address as above. 





MOUNT PLEASANT, UTAH.—Could you give me any sug- 
gestions as to how five dcllars could best be used in replenish- 
ing a Sunday-school library? ‘This is a general question, — 
not any particular library.—A. S. 

The question assumes that there is already a library in 
the school, This being the case, there are some books 
you do not want because you have them. Whoever selects 
new books should be sufficiently conversant with the pres- 
ent catalog to know what books are really needed. All 
books should be chosen with a view of rounding out the 
library in all proper directions ; that is, so the various de- 
paxtments of the school will be recognized, and the various 
subjects that ought to be treated in the library books. For 
a list of approved books address the secretary of the Church 
Library Association of Cambridge, Mass.; the Pilgrim 
Press, 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago; the Temple Library, 
1323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, not forgetting the lisis 
published in the Times from time to time. 
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a Decision Day Harvest 











How an Alberta Bible Class Did It 


A royal harvest was that of George A. Reid’s Bible class 
in the Presbyterian Church at Edmonton, Alberta, when 
nearly every member of the class decided for Christ. Mr, 
Reid tells how it was done in a letter to the Editor, as fol- 
lows: ‘I sent out to my own class typewritten letters with 
two cards, one of which read, ‘‘I have decided to accept 
of Christ as my personal Saviour and friend,’’ and the other, 
‘*T will not at present decide regarding the matter sub- 
mitted to me,’’ enclosed in a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope, leaving the young lady to whom it was addressed 
merely the trouble of signing the card and mailing it. Out 
of twenty-six on roll, one being ninety miles away, and 
another twenty-five hundred.miles away (at school in prov- 
ince of Quebec), twenty-two signed the card of acceptance, 
and one who did not then reply intimated to me a few days 
ago that she wished to have a quiet talk with me on the 
subject, and I am arranging to call on her at her home 
shortly. Five of the twenty-two came forward to our 
Lord’s table immediately ; the others wished to consider 
that step more fully, and I understand from one of them 
that at the next communion, two weeks hence, the ma- 
jority of the remainder will come forward. Blessed be 
Decision Day!”’ 





An article of exceptional value in following up 
Decision Day results, by a prominent Presbyterian 
pastor, John Sheridan Zelie, telling of a method which 
he has successfully used for six years for the training 
and winning of young people by communicants’ classes, 
will appear in an early issue of the Times. 











Why Observe Decision Day, and How ? 
By a Pastor 


There is a word that needs to be spoken, just now, as to 
Decision Day. It needs to be said with utmost simplicity, 
avoiding fine phrasing, that he that runs may read. We 
are seeking some means of reaching the unsaved. I feel 
strong repugnance to multiplying special days and cumber- 
some machinery, but cannot fail to feel impressed with the 
value of Decision Day as an implement at hand for the 
thing we seek. It is aimed distinctly and directly at the 
class we are trying to reach, 

1. Emphasis is placed on decision, bringing it forward as 
the one thing needful. 

2. Simplicity, always the hall-mark of grace, is installed 
in the room of confusion. 

3. Publicity. The word ‘decision ’’ is* advertised. 
Pulpit or printed notices tend to 42 ios it what repetition 
did for the word ‘‘ Christian ’’ in Antioch. 

4. Momentum. The aggregation of sympathy, effort, 
and prayer, aids mightily to break the reign of inertia. 

Certainly this use of special days for special impress 
finds strong precept and example in God’s Word. Our 
Lord made no secret of his eagerness to tear the spent 
pages from the calendar, that he might hasten to reveal a 
new and brighter day of grace, as when, in Nazareth’s 
synagogue, he read Isaiah’s prophecy, and announced, 
** To-day hath this scripture been fulfilled.’? What a brilliant 
constellation of decision days shine from the firmament of 
God's Word! But never once do they obscure the bright- 
ness of the wider ‘‘ now.”’ 

Of course, every day is decision day. But ‘‘ every day ”’ 
is apt to be no day. ‘*Come visit me.’’ ‘*I will, some 
day.’’ -*Come to-day.’’ The limiting has transformed 
the whole transaction. It means business, forces decision. 
And so *‘he again defineth a certain day, saying, To-day ’”’ 
(Heb. 4: 7). Itis by ‘‘ limiting ’’ that he works expansion. 

In these days there is facility for offering to the chil- 
dren simplicity unhindered. Something upward of twenty 
years ago, in one of our great cities, I witnessed a tem- 
pest in a teapot among cultured and consecrated Chris- 
tians, all because of a resolution offered as follows: 
**Resolved, That we should pray for, labor for, and expect, 
conversions the year round.’’ The tree of life was not pe- 
rennial! Moreover, it was customary to detain children in 
cold storage against the distant ‘* day of salvation,’’ when 
they should decorously become of suitable age. Did the 
Saviour anticipate this stupendous folly when he located 
**the accepted time’’ for saivation in that great, broad 
**now,’’ and defined his gospel . ‘*revealed unto 
babes ’’? Whether the protest be from old-time conser- 
vatism or new-time psychology, I am more afraid no. to 
place Decision Days across the child’s path than I am to 
blunder by doing it. 

There isatide in the vast depths of ocean sweeping 
into the Hang Chow Bay and up the Tsientang River twice 
every year, brooking no barrier, sweeping all before it. 
The wise ones who do shipping to the interior save their 
heaviest freight for weeks before the ‘‘ Great Bore ”’ is 
due. When it comes they are ready to take advantage of 
its power, uplifted on its crest, to ride where at other sea- 
sons they must craw! laboriously against a rapid current. 
They are wise. And why not? We have seen Christmas- 
tide sweep all before it by its sheer force 


of momentum, 
ying oft his feet even old **Scrooge,’’ dourest of hu 





manity, ay, and Jew and atheist too. It is ‘‘in the air,’’ 
on the street, appealing to every sense. 

I think we want to achieve as nearly as possible that 
very thing along the line of decision for Christ by our use 
of Decision Day. 


How Observe the Day ? 


1. Beware of entangling alliances. Focus relentlessly 
on the one word, make all bend to the one purpose, insist 
on the one act,—DECISION. Beware of overlaying and 
overloading, of confusing and congesting. Discard from 
the program a lot of good things. This is the wrong place 
for them. 

2. In preparing for the day, see that no element is 
neglected. Instruction, emotion, etc., must have propor- 
tion. Advertisement has already been commended. Con- 
sider past labors. The year’s work is cumulative; the 
day is culmination. 

3. The art of program-making becomes a fine art when 
personal. What might be appropriate elsewhere, or at 
other times, may not fit. Plan only for the ‘* now,’’ 
**here,’’ ** whom.’’ 

4. There is power in a new voice, a new presence. A 
stranger may say the same words we have spoken, and the 
shock of the strange voice fix it where we have failed. On 
the other hand, there are times when a stranger is out of 
place. We would’be alone in family circle. The teacher, 
pastor, superintendent, other things being equal, is best for 
this work, 

5. Kemember that the value of an act is in its clinching 
power. A wish becomes vital when acted upon. A 
thought affects character when uttered. ‘* Arise and walk,’’ 
** stretch forth thy hand,’’ ‘* go, wash in the pool of Siloam,”’ 
and the like, were chosen because suitable in each case. 
None of them were of intrinsic worth. Like rising for 
prayer, lifting a hand, going forward, signing a card, their 
purpose was to vitalize the impress. Of the lepers we are 
told ‘‘as they went’’ they became conscious of healing. 
Clinch decision by some act. 

6. Emotions are to be used, not abused. Excitement 
endangers relapse. 

7. Use the Bible. It is God’s chosen weapon ; for ex- 
ample, previously assigned slips calling for ‘* Wise whys ?’’ 
(‘* Turn ye, for why will ye die?’’ ‘** Why should ye be 
stricken any more?’”’ etc.) or ‘* How longs ?’’ (‘* How 
long halt ye,’’ etc.) ‘* excuses,’’ ‘* hindrances,’’ and the 
like, may be vastly impressive. 

8. Mottoes, master ideas, pledges, such as ‘* One soul 
for each,’’ ‘* Speak to him,’’ ‘‘ Take him by the hand,’’ 
have power among young folks, entered upon a week or 
so in advance of the day. 

9g. Music has too much power for hap-hazard use. A 
song service should have progress and purpose. 

10. Don’t be too independent. The superintendent 
needs the pastor. Don’t forget it. Some do. 

Pray without ceasing—before, during, afterward—for 
and with—first, last, and all the time. 

Get all to come. Go for those whose coming is doubt- 
ful. Go to those who do not come. Follow them up. 
Christ did it to you.u— 7he Nev. Harold Kennedy, Phila- 
delphia. 
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Some Real Decisions for Christ 


The boys and girls enter the intermediate department in 
a certain schoo] at eight or nine years, and remain three 
years. From time to time individuals of proper age are 
spoken to, individually, avout making a public confession 
of Chiist by uniting with the church. Decision Day cards 
are never presented to the school as a whole. 

In giving the summing up of the lesson, which was an 
appropriate one, the superintendent asked that each one 
present write his decision on a bit of paper,—a little per 
sonal note out of his heart to the superintendent. Every 
one in the room responded. Here are some of the ex- 
pressions : 

‘**] do not think | have been acting just like a Christian, 
but I will try.”’ 

**] want to be a Christian all my life. I will try to do 
as God wishes me to.’’ From a girl. 

**] intend to be a servant of God, my remaining days,”’ 
says a boy who united with the church the next Sunday 

** 7 intend to be a Christian, but I do not know whether 
I will join the church. I will decide that after a while,’’ 
wrote a boy who decided it the next Sunday. 

**T choose this day to serve Christ, and to do his will all 
my lite,’’—by a fine lad who came into the chure h at once. 

**T want to become a Christian, and intend to pray to 
God to help me serve and obey him,’’—a sweet, mother- 
less girl. 

**T am not old enough to unite with the church, but I 
want to be a Christian first.’’ 

An honest boy writes: ‘*I do not think I have been as 
good as I could have been, but I will promise with all my 
heart to be true to the Lord and serve his name, for it is 
my one great wish to be a Christian.”’ 

A sincere girl says: ‘‘ I would love to be a Christian, but 
I know I am not good enough, but I will try to be, if God 
will help me.’’ 9 
A boy, who has known what temptation is, says, ‘‘ I am 


a Christian, and always will be one, whether in church o1 
at play. I am going to have God for my father always.”’ 

**I want to be a Christian, but I cannot join the churc] 
because I am not large enough.’’ 

Nothing was said to these boys and girls about ** join 
ing church,’’ though that idea seems to have entered into 
many minds, It is a serious confusion of ideas for our 
children to feel that joining church is the end of attain- 
ments, instead of its beginning, after the decision for Christ 
has been fully made. These answers are given for what 
they may teach others who have the care of children. Let 
us give our children their just heritage, the right to serve 
God ‘from their youth up,’’ and not rob them of this by 
our blunderings, our coldness, our ignorance, and our 
wicked indifference as parents and as teachers.—Se//e 
Sparr Luckett, Washington, D.C, 


% 
A Rochester Plan of Campaign 


As it is profitable to know how a Sunday-school actually 
carried on a campaign for Decision Day, it is interesting 
to read the pastor’s own statements in a typical case. The 
Rev. J. Lyon Caughey of the Memorial Presbyterian 
Church of Rochester, New York, writes as follows about 
the observance of the day in his school : 

‘*T am happy to report that Decision Day was a day of 
great blessing in our Sunday-school. No announcement 
regarding the day was made in public beforehand, but the 
teachers had met for several weeks for prayer and con 
ference. We had 547 present, 125 of whom were in the 
primary department, separated from the rest of the school. 
More than 250 were members of our church, and signed 
the first pledge on our Decision Day card. Thirty of the 
others regarded themselves as Christians and also signed 
the first covenant; and more than one hundred others, not 
having made any previous profession of faith, unless in 
some way similar to this, signed the second pledge. None 
of these were under ten years of age, and many were 
adults. The older ones I propose to interview personally, 
this step furnishing an excellent opportunity of approach, 
and being, to my mind, the chief benefit of Decision Day ; 
and the younger ones I will organize into a training-class 
for church-membership. I conducted such a class last 
year, and met them once a week for ten weeks, endeavor- 
ing to make it clear to them what it means to be a Chris- 
tian ; and on Easter Sunday I had the pleasure of receiving 
thirty-five boys and girls into the church, fully as well 
prepared for church-membership as the average adult. I 
am grateful to you for the valuable suggestions received 
from the Times.’’ The two decisions mentioned by Mr. 
Caughey read this way : 





** The Master is come, and caileth for thee.” 


[am already a professing Christian, but I want to be 
a more loyal and earnest one, and on this Decision Day I 
do reconsecrate myself to my Master, Jesus Christ, and 
promise him that I will try to be more faithful to every 
duty of my Christian life : 


_eeenes 


“Choose you this day, whom ye will serve.” 


I am not yet a professing Christian, but I know | ought 
to be one, and I desire to be one, and on this Decision 
Day I do accept Jesus Christ as my personal Saviour, and 
promise him that I will try to live a faithful Christian life 


Addres 











% 
Work Among the Little Ones 


A superintendent in New York State observed Decisio: 
Day unknown to his pastor, and the surprise was complete 
The work was pushed especially among very young chil 
dren with much success. Attorney S. M. West, of Warren; 
burg, is the superintendent of the Presbyterian schoo: there, 
and he writes in this way about the success he attained : 

** The Times continues te spur me up. When the arti 
cles on Decision Day came, our pastor was aw ay; I deter 
mined we would have Decision Day observed. and s¢ 
how many would sign the cards, and give the pastor 
surprise W surprised him with seven cards signcd, 
six in Division A, just promoted from the primary, ages 
about seven, eight, and nine; one young lady from the 
young ladies’ class. Of these, five were girls, two boys. 
Last Sunday (yesterday) a boy of fourteen signed a card, 
making eight in all. 


I have been superintendent of the 
school five years. 


In that time two have joined the church 
from the school, of their own motion ; no one suggested it, 


not even parents. That was about a year ago,—one a 
boy of fourteen, and a girl younger, both under Christia: 
influence at home. The girl and both parents belong to 
our communiot The boy has mother’s help; she 1 
member, but the father is not, and hardly ever goes 
church. Leaving the young to make up their own mi: 


" ” 
>, is Ali wrong. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


What We Learn from the Sinai 


werec Goipes WS Tes aren 


EN years ago, in 1893,! I gave an 
account in The Sunday Schoo] 
Times of the important Syriac 
manuscript which I had discow 
ered a year previously in the con- 
vent of St. Catherine on Mt. 
Sinai, and whose text had just 
then been transcribed by Dr. 
Bensly, Dr. Rendel Harris, and 
Mr. Burkitt. I had just returned 
from my second visit to the famous 
mountain in the company of these 
three gentlemen, and my opportunities of making my- 
self acquainted with that text had naturally been but 
slight. During the ten years that have elapsed, the 
fierce light of criticism has been continuously turned 
upon it ; unsuspected connections between what at first 
seemed a strange document and other early writings 
have been detected, the supplementary transcription 
which I made two years later (in 1895) has given a 
character of completeness to the text, and we are now 
able to estimate something of its value. 

The question may naturally be asked, Why should 

a Syriac manuscript, which exhibits only a translation, 
be considered of equal value with Greek manuscripts 
which are assigned to the fourth century ; namely, the 
Sinaiticus and the Vaticanus? Our answer lies, first, 
in the history of the Syriac or Aramaic tongue itself. 
The language which was spoken by Abraham before 
he left Haran, and by One infinitely greater than 
Abraham when he addressed the multitudes on the 
hillsides of Galilee or summoned the dead maiden 
(the Talitha) to renewed life ; the mother-tongue of 
the apostles and the evangelists ; the earliest tongue 
into which the Gospels were translated for the needs 
of the churches in Antioch and Jerusalem, and in 
which that of St. Matthew was probably written, —has 
a far closer affinity with the Greek text of the New 
Testament than any other tongue can possibly have. 

Secondly, if it can be proved that not the Sinai 
manuscript itself, but the original translation from 

Greek into Syriac of which it is a copy, was made at 
a much earlier period than the supposed date of any 
Greek manuscript we now possess,—say, in the first 
half of the second century, — it will be at once seen that 
we have come several steps nearer to a knowledge of 
what each of the evangelists really wrote. 


& 


And this has been done. The conviction which 
was expressed by one of the triumvirate of trans- 
cribers in 1894? has lately been demonstrated by a 
young Finnish scholar, Dr. Hjeldt of Helsingfors, to 
be an actual fact. He has shown us that the text of this 
Syriac palimpsest came into existence before Tatian 
wrote his Syriac Diatessaron, or Harmony of the Four 
Gospels, about the year A.D. 160. 

Now, if the Gospels were translated into Syriac 
before A.D. 160, it follows that the Greek document 
from which they were translated was older still, and, 
if the one includes the Gospel of St. John, so did the 
other. Moreover, it was very unlikely that a Har- 
mony, a mosaic-like patchwork of the four Gospels, 
should have been made, and should, from the time 
of its construction (A.D. 160), have been used exclu- 
sively as the authorized version o’ the great Syriac 
Church, urless for a long time previously the four 
separate Gospels had been received as authoritative 
and supreme by the whole of Christendom. 

Antiquity, however, is not the only virtue possessed 
by the newly discovered text. In point of purity and 
of conciseness it is far superior to the other Old 
Syriac manuscript discovered in the British Museum 
by Canon Cureton in 1842, and named after him, the 
Curetonian. The most satisfactory feature about it, 
to my mind, is the fact that in many particulars it 
agrees with the judgment of our nineteenth-century 
Revisers. In nothing is this agreement so remarkable 
as in its omissions. Every verse or phrase which 
Drs. Westcott and Hort have left out, or placed in 
brackets, or have otherwise marked as doubtful, is 
in this Syro-Antiochene text conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. Of these I shallonly mention Mark 16 : 9-20 
(the work, perhaps, of Ariston, the presbyter) ; John 
7:53 to 8:12 (probably transferred to John from 
Luke 21 : 39, the literary style being Lucan); Mat- 








1 Bee the editorial note on the first page of this issue. A second 
paper by Mrs. Lewis will continue ber account of the significance of 
the Sinai text.—Tue Eprror. 

# J. Rendel Harris, in Contemporary Review, Vol. 66, p. 655. 


thew 16 : part of verse 2, verse 3; 21:44; and the 
last clauses of Luke 11 : 4 and Luke 24: 51. 

The full import of this agreement will be under- 
stood when we consider that this ancient Gospel text 
has lain for centuries in the recesses of the Sinai Con- 
vent unread since the day that it was turned into a 
palimpsest ; that is, in the year A. D. 778, or, per- 
haps, A. D. 697. The surface of its pages was scraped 
smooth with pumice-stone in order to obliterate the 
fourth century writing, and over the Gospels were 
written the biographies of some rather frisky heroines, 
called holy women, by their devoted admirer, John of 
Beth-Mari Canin, a Stylite monk, at a place called 
Ma‘a-rath, Mesrin, near Antioch on the Orontes. 
There can thus be no suspicion that it has been in 
any way tampered with. 

ie 


Another point to which attention has been called 
by Dr. Blass of Halle, is this : The first three Gospels, 
or Synoptics, have many narrativesin common. But 
their similarity to each other has been exaggerated 
from a very natural cause. When a scribe sat down 
to copy a single book, —say, the Gospel of Mark, —he 
knew that the local church or the private family who 
were employing and paying him to do so were, per- 
haps, not rich enough to afford more than one Gos- 
pel. He therefore, in copying out one of the 
many narratives common to the Synoptics, in order to 
make his work more edifying and more complete, 
transferred to it some little detail from St. Matthew 
or St. Luke. Thus in Matthew 14: 25, and in Mark 
6: 48, we have the story of our Lord walking on the 
water. St. Matthew tells us that ‘‘it was about the 
fourth watch of the night.’ In our English versions, 
as in all Greek manuscripts, St. Mark is made to say 
the same thing. But in the Sinai text this phrase 
belongs to St. Matthew only. Dr. Blass says that this 
Syriac manuscript is almost a touchstone to determine 
what belongs to each of the four evangelists. 

Other instances of the same kind in the Sinai 
manuscript are: ‘‘If thy hand [or, thy foot] cause 
thee to stumble,"’ etc., belongs only to Matthew 18 : 8, 
and not alsoto Matthew 5 : 30. That the woman who 
touched the hem of Christ's garment ‘‘ had spent all 
her living upon physicians’’ is reported by St. Mark 
in chapter 5, verse 26; and not also by the beloved 
physician, St. Luke, in chapter 8 : verse 43. That 
‘«The Son of man is come to seek and to save that 
which was lost,’’ belongs only to Luke 19: 10; and 
not also to Matthew 18 : 11 (see Westcott and Hort’s 
text). 

These things may be of little importance, so far as 
our knowledge of the truth goes, but from the point 
of view of evidential value or of literary style we surely 
want to have these four books exactly as they each 
left the hand of their authors. To determine this will 
indeed be a worthy task for biblical critics. 
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Another remarkable feature of the Sinai text lies in a 
few transpositions ; that is, in cases where the matter 
is exactly the same as that in other manuscripts, but 
is differently arranged. In the narrative of the in- 
stitution of the Lord’s Supper, which we find in 
Luke 22, we think, at first sight, that verses 17 and 18 
are omitted. But we meet with them again, embedded 
in verse 20. Thus the story reads, after verse 19: 
‘*And after they had supped, he took the cup, and 
gave thanks over it, and said, Take this, share it 
among yourselves, This is my blood, the new testa- 
ment. For I say unto you, that henceforth I will not 
drink of this fruit, until the kingdom of God shall 
come. But nevertheless, behold, the hand of my 
betrayer is with me on the table.”’ 

The cffect of this transposition is that, instead of 
our Lord taking first the cup, then the bread, then 
the cup again, he takes the bread first, and the cup 
only once. I know well that there were several cups 
of wine at the Passover feast, and this text may not be 
the true one, but it can claim the merit better than 
any other of being in agreement with the report of 
St. Paul in 1 Corinthians 11 ; 23-25. 

A still more remarkable transposition is that in 
John 18 : 12-25. The order of verses here is 12, 13, 
24, 14, 15, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 16, 17, 18, 25, 26. 

This has the effect of making our Lord's trial be- 
fore the high-priest and Peter's denial appear as 
separate narratives, instead of one, as in our English 
version and in the Greek manuscripts. . 


JANUARY 23, 1904 


But who was the high-priest? Was it Annas, or 
Caiaphas? Dr. Blass has pointed out that by the re- 
moval of verse 24 to a place after verse 13, a dis- 
crepancy between the testimony of St. John and that of 
the synoptists has been removed ; for Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke all state that our Lord’s trial took place 
before Caiaphas, and St. John was believed to say 
that it took place before Annas. Now, if you remove 
verse 24, which with verse 14 reads thus, ‘* But Annas 
sent him bound unto Caiaphas the high-priest, he 
which gave counsel to the Jews that it was expedient 
that one man should die for the people,’’ you make 
St. John also state that the trial took place in the house 
of Caiaphas. As Dr. Blass remarks, the text of this 
narrative is true authorship, that of other manuscripts 
is the work of blundering scribes. 

New readings and new arrangements are never 
accepted by biblical critics on the evidence of a single 
manuscript. So it is with no little satisfaction that 
I point to a slight corroboration of this reading in 
another Syriac manuscript,—the ‘ Palestinian Syriac 
Lectionary,’ or ‘* Evangeliarium Hierosolymita- 
num,’’ of the Vatican Library. Here we find verse 24 
written both after verse 13 and verse 23,—as if the 
eleventh-century compiler, being acquainted with a tra- 
dition as to its true place, and not feeling sure about 
it, had satisfied his conscience by writing it in twice. 

The true solution of this problem, which has puz- 
zled commentators in all ages, and for which various 
solutions were proposed in the English Sunday School 
Chronicle for May 14, 1899, when our International 
Lesson was taken from that passage, was discerned by 
no less a person than Dr. Martin Luther. In one of 
the early editions of his German Bible, he placed a 
marginal note after verse 24: ‘* This verse ought to 
stand after verse 14.'' And to verse 14 he has a foot- 
note: ‘‘ Here verse 24 ought to stand. It has been 
misplaced by the scribe in the turning of a leaf; what 
often happens.’’ Luther's sharpness of wit enabled 
him to see the true place of this verse, but he knew 
too little of ancient manuscripts to understand the 
ways of the old scribes. 

“e 

Verses and portions of verses got misplaced in the 
following circumstances. When a scribe was making 
his copy, he had, naturally, frequent interruptions, — 
when he had to stop for the night, when he was 
called away to his meals, or for other reasons. On 
resuming his pen, he would occasionally forget where 
he had left off, especially when there was a case of 
two verses in sequence, both ending with the same 
word. He would begin at the wrong place, and an 
official corrector, revising his work, would detect the 
blunder. Then either the scribe or the corrector 
would write the omitted verse or phrase on the mar- 
gin, and would put a tiny mark, a cross or an asterisk, 
to show where it ought to be inserted. In the case of 
very early manuscripts, where the writing was in several 
narrow columns, three or four of them on a page, the 
margin for many passages was the space between the 
columns. Another scribe would come, say a few 
years, or say a century, later. He would notice 
this inserted verse, but he would fail to understand his 
predecessor's sign, and would put the verse into the 
wrong column. So verse 24 of the eighteenth chapter 
of St. John’s Gospel would appear to have slipped, 
in the process of transcribing, from its original place. 

Other examples of the same thing, suspected pre- 

viously, have been brought into more striking promi- 
nence by the Sinai palimpsest. One of these occurs 
in Mark 16: 3, 4. The women who are on their way 
to the sepulcher remark, ‘‘ But who shall roll us away 
the stone of the sepulcher?’’ And the evangelist 
adds, ‘‘ For it was very great.’’ This last clause has, 
in process of copying, slipped from the end of verse 3 
to the end of verse 4, where it is much less appro- 
priate. But it retains its original place in the Sinai 
manuscript, and also in Codex Bezae, a most impor- 
tant sixth-century manuscript of the New Testament, 
and in the two Palestinian Syriac Lectionaries of the 
Gospels discovered by Dr. Rendel Harris and myself 
in the library on Mt. Sinai. 

Again, in Luke 1 : 63, 64, the Sinai text reads : 
** And he [Zacharias] asked for a writing-iablet, and 
wrote on it, John is his name. And straightway the 
string of his tongue was loosed, and he blessed 
God. And they marvelled al."’ This last phrase 
comes at the end of verse 63 in our English versions, 
as it does in all extant Greek manuscripts, thus read- 
ing. But surely the loosing of Zacharias’ s tongue was 
a more legitimate cause for wonder than the giving of 
an unusual name to his child. And in this case the 
Sinai palimpsest has the corroboration of the two 
oldest of the Old Latin manuscripts, Codex Veronensis 
and Codex Vercellensis. 

CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND, 
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and a Star 





Two Moths 


By Charles Frederic Goss 





XII. THE LAWYER PLEADS 

A HARD CASE 

HEN the teachers of 

the Chickoryville Sun- 

day-school had _ {ful- 
filled their duties in the little 
hamlet, they slipped back 
into the broader life of a 
large, wealthy, and culti- 
vated city. 

Mr. Dennison managed 
the affairs of a great bank. 

The Marcy girls hovered 
over a sick father. 

Earnshaw was struggling 
desperately to recover the 
fortune which his father, 
broken by the death of a 
wife on whose judgment he 
had always leaned, had mis- 
managed and lost. 

Bascom had gone into 


death, lamented by all. 


boys are made friends 





SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


A wealthy old lady, Mrs. Granville, plans to save a 
depraved community, Chickoryville, by establish- 
ing a Sunday-school. Dennison, a banker, Earn- 
shaw and Bascom, two wealthy young men, and 
Winthrop, a young lawyer, join her and her three 
granddaughters in the work. A revival results in 
the conversion of Bob Peplar and Michael Corkell, 
Michael's exposure in a blizzard results in his 
His life inspires Rachel 
Elisworth to good works. 
Billie's prayer-filled life is given. A boys’ ‘* blood- 
less duel"’ over a girl is interrupted by a mad-dog yous 
scare, which develops so much #ravery that the 
The banker decides to 
help ambitious young people, and, sending for 
Howard Hildreth and Rowena-Lansdowne, he pro- 
poses to educate, at his expense, the one as a 
medical missionary and the other as a singer. 
The tender side of the banker is disclosed in the 
interview, which ends Chapter XI. 


‘*The spoils of the city 
are worth the toils of the 
siege,’’ she whispered oracu- 
larly. 

‘« I'd die to see the sign of 
capitulation, but the walls are 
adamant, and the doors are 
brass,’ he said. 

‘« Fiddlesticks ! You are 
already within the gates."’ 

‘* You don’t mean that she 


A glimpse of Uncle 
a oe really c-c—cares for me,—do 


‘IT wouldn't tell you if I 
knew. But I want to ask 
you something. Did you 
ever try to catch a young 
filly in a clover-field ?"’ 

Winthrop had been 
brought up on a farm, and 
his eye kindled. 








politics, and was trying his 

hardest to reconcile himself to the choice that Rowena 
Lansdowne had made of a musical career instead of 
the home life he had offered her. 

Winthrop was hammering away at the law, and 
steadily climbing to the top of his profession. 

They and the other teachers met in a social as 
well as in a religious world. Of this world Mrs. 
Granville’s home was the center, and into it the kind 
old lady had drawn the modest and retiring Win- 
throp, almost in spite of himself. Before long his 
natural refinement, his commanding personality, and 
his marked success, began to attract attention, and he 
soon came to be considered the most desirable ‘‘catch"’ 
in the matrimonial world. Women showed him their 
preference in a way that might have turned his head 
had not his heart long ago become enslaved by the 
most ‘adorable, incomprehensible, and untamable be- 
ing who ever bewildered and brought under a charmed 
spell the soul of a man so much older and so much 
wiser than herself. 

At first it seemed absurd for so sedate a person to 
dream of marrying such a girl. And after he had dis- 
covered the substantial and serious charaeter that was 
masked beneath so much levity, he concluded that 
such a dazzling prize was far beyond the reach of a 
man so plain. At last, however, in spite of his judg- 
ment and his diffidence, he discovered that Sallie 
Ellsworth was as much of a necessity in his life as 
either food or air, and witha grim determination he 
set himself to work to win his love suit like a lawsuit. 

Having arrived at this settled purpose, he seized 
the first available opportunity to plead his cause ; but, 
to his utter astonishment, he could not get Miss Sallie 
to listen! She turned the conversation to another 
subject with a suddenness and a dexterity that bewil- 
dered him. He felt like a fencer who had been dis- 
armed, Again and again he tried, but she seemed 
never to understand what he was driving at, or, if she 
did, to be determined to avoid his purpose. Sometimes 
she parried him with an anecdote, sometimes with a 
jest, and sometimes with a merry laugh. Slowly but 
irresistibly it dawned upon the mir.d of the surprised 
advocate that pleading a case before a solemn jury 
and before a madcap girl were two totally different 
things, and a painful sense of ignorance and helpless- 
ness took possession of him. Independent, self-con- 
tained, and self-sufficient attorney that he was, he 
determined to seek counsel. But to whom should he 
go? The very thought of divulging this tender secret 
and his own humiliating incompetence at the same 
moment almost crushed him. 

One night at a reception in Mrs. Granville’s home, 
Sallie had just fired a whole broadside of her gay 
banter at the serious and almost melancholy attorney, 
and gone off with a young upstart doctor. 

As Winthrop stood gazing after her in undisguised 
amazement, Mrs. Granville, who had happened to 
see the little pantomime, interrupted his reflections 
by saying, with a merry twinkle in her black eyes : 

‘*She’s rather bewildering, — isn't she ?"’ 

‘« Utterly,’’ he replied, shaking his head like a 
man giving up a bad job. 

‘* Would you take an old woman's advice?"’ she 
asked abruptly. 

‘*I need it, Heaven knows,’’ he replied, blushing 
like a man detected in a crime. 


Copyright, 1903, by Charles Frederic Goss. 


‘«They don't always stick 
their heads into the halter 
willingly,—do they? And they won't always eat salt, 
nor even sugar,—eh ?"’ 

‘« They certainly will not.’’ 

‘*But sometimes they creep up of their own ac- 
cord, and put their noses on your shoulder. Isn't 
that so? They're not hard to catch then,—are 
they ?'’ 

‘‘No. But are girls like colts?'’ 

‘They're not absolutely identical, but there's a 
strong resemblance."’ 

‘‘Well, I've caught colts, and I've trained colts, 
and I've broken colts, but I might as well confess 
that this most incomprehensible girl has put me to 
my wits’ end. I don’t understand her any more than 
I do electricity, or cohesion, or chemical affinity. 
I'm desperately in love, and she won't let me tell her. 
I've tried a good deal oftener than I like to admit. 
and she foils me every time. I wonder I don't give 
it up, but I can’t.”’ 

‘«T guess you don't want to."’ 

‘‘Well, I'm getting desperate."’ 

‘«Pshaw! Remember what I said about the colt. 
Some day she'll edge up to you on tiptoe ; that's the 
time to slip the halter on."’ 

Now it so happened that the annual picnic of the 
Sunday-school occurred on the very next day. Win- 
throp’s one consolation in enduring this greatest of 
his earthly ordeals was the joy of observing the genius 
of Miss Sallie at work in the entertainment of chil- 
dren. Nothing suited her better than to throw off 
the conventionalities of city life and romp with the 
‘* beatific little impfants’’ of her primary class (as 
she always insisted on calling them), taking part 
with an indescribable grace in all those boisterous 
games that make the average woman look like an 
umbrella turned inside out, or a barrel rolling down 
hill. 

The main events of the day were finished. The 
base-ball game had been played. The old men had 
fought the tug of war against the young ones. The 
fat woman had run with the lean. The potato-bag 
race had been run and won. Dinner had been eaten 
(and over-eaten), and the usual number of small 
children were moaning in the laps of their mothers. 
The crowd had broken into groups, and, to his de- 
light and amazement, Winthrop found himself walk- 
ing alone with Miss Sallie along the edge of a little 
lake. She seemed to have wearied of gaiety, and to 
be in a subdued and thoughtful frame of mind. He 
let her lead the conversation and the way. She spoke 
earnestly of the virtues of her little «‘imphants,"’ of 
her joy in their society, of the responsibility she felt 
for their welfare, of the beauty of the weather, of the 
loveliness of the landscz pe, and, while talking, turned 
into a sequestered path leading off into the greenwood. 

The day was divinely beautiful, and the place di- 
vinely still. Once out of reach of the voices of the 
children, no sounds were to be heard save those of an 
occasional brown thrasher warbling in a tree-top, ora 
song sparrow whistling sweetly from a dead limb. 
Little glimpses of blue sky could be caught through 
the leaves. Splashes of sunshine lay here and there 
on the rich forest mold. Pungent odors of the teem- 
ing life of the woods were wafted on the breezes. The 
quiet of the evening world slowly silenced conversa- 
tion. 

Winthrop would have given his last and largest fee 
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know what this fair young creature was thinking 
of, but he did not dare try to discover, so fearful 
was he of breaking the enchantment that held her in 
that quiet mood. He contented himself with pick- 
ing her a flower now and then, and receiving one of 
those delicious shocks that came if he could manage 
to touch her dress, or perhaps the tips of her fingers, 
as she received it. He felt that he had come closer 
to her than ever in his life. It seemed to him that 
in this mood she might listen to him. But the ter- 
ror of seeing it disappear restrained him from making 
an attempt. He wondered if he could not, by keep- 
ing perfectly quiet, lead her on and on forever. 
Nothing seemed necessary to his happiness but her 
presence and this earthly paradise. Emotions of de- 
light and wonder at her loveliness, and of bliss in her 
society, flowed over and through his soul. The 
whole wonderful world seemed only a stage for this 
adventure. All its grandeur and beauty appeared to 
have been made to deck and to grace this hour. In 
that being who walked beside him everything that was 
desirable in existence seemed incarnate. She was food 
and drink, hope and peace, joy and life. 

Suddenly she paused, smiled mischievously, and 
pointed up the glen. Winthrop's eyes, following the 
direction indicated, perceived that-two of the Chick- 
oryville Sunday-school scholars, Billie Danforth and 
Susie Ingram, were wandering along a woodland path 
with their arms around each other, and unconscious 
of any other beings in the whole world besides their 
own two selves. 

It was a sight so good and wholesome,—this pure 
human love, in the midst of all this' natural beauty, — 
as to have moved the heart of any man to envy, and 
poor Winthrop, conscious of what he himself was 
missing, sighed. 

At this Miss Sallie burst into a low, sweet, teasing 
laugh, and, grown man that he was, he blushed vio- 
lently at having his thoughts detected and disclosed 
by this mocking elf. 

‘«What are you laughing at ?’’ the asked, trying in 
vain to hide his confusion. 

‘«T was thinking how many things there are in life 
that cowards might have—had they courage."’ 

He saw that the eventful moment foretold by the 
wise old lady had arrived. He asked nv questivns, 
and was guilty of no hesitation. With a courage and 
resolution that even Miss Sallie could not have criti- 
cised, he took her in his arms, and kissed her again 
and again, 

‘*Have I caught you at last, you beautiful, wild 
creature of the woods? '’ he asked. 

‘« A bolder and more skilful hunter would have suc- 
ceeded much sooner. I'd be ashamed to have to be 
helped !'’ she replied. 

Betore Winthrop could answer, the silence of the 
wood was suddenly broken by two loud and excited 
exclamations from the top of a cliff that overlooked 
their trysting-place. 

‘* Gee whiz!"' cried one boy's voice. 
screamed another's. 

Two Chickoryville youngsters were peering over the 
cliff, and had their eyes glued on Winthrop and Sallie. 


(Zo be continued) 





What Are Dreams? 


By Charles MclIivaine 


REAMS are of all sorts,—some so pleasant that 
we like to think about them ; Some so unpleas- 
ant that we try to forget them ; others are so mixed 

up that we cannot make out the head or tail of them. 
They will always be wonders to us until we under- 
stand why we dream, and what dreams really are. 
Then we will be much more comfortable in knowing 
that they are brain weeds, that they do not mean or 
amount to anything, and that they should have no 
effect whatever upon our lives. 

Because dreams are such odd things many persons 
believe they are signs of good or evil, and tell wonder- 
ful stories about them, which do not grow smaller as 
they are told. Ifthe readers of The Sunday School 
Times will carefully keep an account of the number 
of times all sorts of signs do not come true, as well 
as of the number of times they do, they will soon learn 
(Continued on page 59) 
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V. TEACHER-TRAINING AGENCIES 


By the Teachers’-Meeting 


AM mindful of my promise. It was to the effect 
that a variety of ways would be suggested, by 
some one of which any teacher might secure the 

training desired. I know nothing better to begin 
with than the teachers’ -meeting. Wherever and what- 
ever the Sunday-school, the teachers’-meeting is 
indispensable. It stands first in any catalog of 
teacher-training agencies, because the weekly lesson 
must be studied, and the one place for its most effec- 
tive study is in this meeting of teachers. I might go 
farther, and say that, when a school holds regularly 
and faithfully its meeting of teachers, it has already 
taken a long step in the direction of teacher-training. 

But it needs to take another step. It should add 

to its weekly lesson study a course of specific teacher- 
training. To do this would double its interest and 
usefulness, and would do away with the popular ex- 
cuse that busy teachers have not the time for both 
teachers’-meeting and training-class. Let the two 
be made into one, as both are closely related and 
interdependent. One cannot study the lesson with 
others without getting a measure of training, nor can 
one study a training-course without learning how better 
to study and teach the lesson. I can see how teacher- 
training work might become at once a feature of 
thousands of Sunday-schools, if pastors and superin- 
tendents would readjust their teachers’-meetings to 
the double end of lesson study and teacher-training. 
Let any one of the approved elementary training- 
courses be selected, if there is no prescribed denomi- 
national course, or, from the list of training books 
given in these articles let a special course be chosen, 
and for a year of pledged attendance and study let the 
following weekly program be enacted : 


Teachers’-Meeting Program 


Time : Eighty minutes. 

Place : The cosiest church room. 

Leader : The superintendent or pastor, or both. 

Members: The officers and teachers and young people of 
the ‘‘ teacher-supply class.’’ 

Meetings : Monday evening. 

Pledge : To attend and study both lesson- and training- 
course for one year. 

Program ; ‘Ten minutes’ prayer-meeting ; ten minutes as a 
council upon the school ; thirty minutes’ lesson study ; thirty 
minutes training-study. 

The Teachers’ Class 

I have suggested the use of the teachers’ - meeting in 
a training way as an easy initiative. From the best 
estimates at hand, about one-fourth of our Sunday- 
schools already conduct these weekly meetings of their 
teachers, and have therefore a convenient time, 
place, and opportunity for beginning a teacher-train- 
ing work. But I urge it as a compromise at best. 
There are many Sunday-schools whose officers and 
teachers are willing and ready for independent and 
specific teacher-training. To these the teachers’ - 
meeting, if one is held, is a place for lesson study 
only. Their desire is for a distinct course of teacher- 
training, apart from all other meetings, after a plan 
and under a leader of their own, with the one set pur- 
pose of becoming trained teachers. I sincerely sym- 
pathize with this desire for independent study. The 
end to be attained is worth the additional effort, and 
even the teachers’ -meeting is subordinate to the train- 
ing-class. Both are practicable in the same school, 
the membership of both being substantially the same. 
It is simply a question whether the teacher, in addi- 
tion to the hour given weekly to the teachers’ -meeting, 
is willing to add an hour each week for the study of a 
training-course. I have framed this program for train- 
ing-work : 

The Teachers’ Training-Class 

Members: The teachers, officers, and pastor. 

Time : Any convenient hour each week. 

Place : The pastor's study or church parlor. 

Leader: Elected by class or appointed by superintendent 
and pastor. 

Course of study : Denominational or selected,—two years. 

Condition ; Pledged members only. 

Program: Review of previous study, led by members alter- 
nately, fifteen minutes ; blackboard drill upon main points of 





Editor's Note.—Fuwur articles which have already appeared 
in this series by Dr. Hamill, on the most vital problem that 
confronts the Sunday-school of the twentieth century, are: 
“Is Teacher-Training Needed ?'' (November 7, 1903); ‘* Who 
Should Do It?" (November 21) ; ‘‘ What It Should Be "' (De- 
cember 12); and ‘* Ways of Doing It *’ (December 26). Three 
remaining articles in this series will take up ‘‘ Interdenomina- 
tional and Denominational Work,"’ “‘ Learning a Bible Book,"’ 
and ** Driving a Nail."’ The entire series, enlarged, will be 
published in book form by The Sunday Schoo! Times Co. 
after completion here. 


By H. M. Hamill, D.D. 


Superintendent of Teacher-Training Work in the 

Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and Chair- 

man of the Educational Committee of the Inter- 
national Sunday-School Convention 








the week's study, by class leader, thirty minutes ; discussion 
by class, fifteen minutes. 

I have at hand the report of such a class. It comes 
from the Bethel Sunday-school of old Charleston. 
‘‘Dux femina acti,’’—which is Virgil's way of saying 
that a woman was the moving spirit in it. I wrote to 
the leader, asking a matter-of-fact statement ‘of the 
ups and downs of the class, that I might use it, if 
desired, in print. Here is the reply : 

CHARLESTON, S, C., OCTOBER 16, 1903. 

Dear Sir: 

I disclaim credit for the success of our train- 
ing ‘‘Circle No. 369.'' Our pastor, the Rev. E. O. Watson, 
has been virtually our leader in conducting the meetings of the 
Circle. He first called the notice of the teachers to the forma- 
tion of the teacher-training department of our church. He 
explained its organization and purpose, and called for the 
names of those who would enter upon the work. Thirteen 
responded. I was elected leader. From the roll of the teach- 
ers of the school, by personal appeal, I added five more mem- 
bers. We had our difficulties. Some were skeptical as to this 
new movement ; some were elderly people who had not kept 
in touch with the educational progress of our day ; some were 
unaccustomed to study ; and others, after beginning, were in- 
clined to drop out. We had extremes as to age. and I was 
embarrassed by the fact that the older teachers had known me 
from infancy, and one had been my teacher. As to how these 
ani other difficulties were met and overcome, I can put it in a 
sin’ sentence—by a and patiently keeping at it. 
At our. meetings I would carefully watch the various members; 
then would privately manage to give to the discouraged a word 
of cheer. With those who seemed indifferent I would en- 
thusiastically enlarge upon the great opportunity our church 
was affording us for mgr in the great work we had un- 
dertaken as teachers. used all the tact I had, and kept at it 
at every opportunity. I would tell them how I had studied 
the course, what notes I had taken, and how I tested my work. 
I began with eighteen members, Fifteen will receive the full- 
course diploma of our church, and the remaining members are 
yet at work on the first-year course. I lost one member only, 
—by removal. Most of our members are self-supporting, and 
find it therefore difficult to meet at night, as we were com- 
pelled todo. I was much encouraged by the enthusiasm of 
some of our members, by the timely encouragement and notice 
of us given in our Teachers’ Magazine, and by the fact that 
the pastor, who is a born leader, used our ‘‘ Bible studies "’ as 
the basis of his prayer-meeting talks. All our work was free, 
hearty, informal, and conversational. What I did was with 
the individual members, privately encouraging and persuading 
them. I believed in the movement with all my heart, and 
tried to present it to the others as I saw it. 

(Miss) MARY E. HAMLIN. 


The Class in the School 

If I have a training ‘‘hobby,’’ it is this—a class of 
picked young people in every Sunday-school in train- 
ing to teach, All else, in its last analysis, is a mere 
make-shift in solving the vital problem of teacher- 
training as it now confronts the church. The utiliza- 
tion of the teachers’-meeting is good if there is 
nothing else at hand ; the formation of a distinct and 
independent teachers’ training-class is better ; but 
the class of young people in the Sunday-school, under 
training to become the future teachers of the school, 
is by all tokens the very best. It is the one way to 
‘*grow a crop of teachers.’’ Teachers’ -meetings 
come and go, and ebb and flow. Teachers’ - classes 
at best mend existing methods of teaching. The 
class in the school strikes at the root of the church's 
need. All other methods are reformative ; this is 
essentially formative. My old friend in Illinois, Dr. 
C. C. Miller, used to cut across my oft-repeated pleas 
for temporary training expedients with the curt ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Why don't you aim directly at the bull’ s-eye? 
You are not hitting it with these devices.’’ I knew 
my critic was right, though I was doing the best I 
could under adverse conditions. I must go the same 
round of devices and expedients now, but I realize 
more than ever that the one sure and satisfactory 
solution of teacher-training is for every church to put 
into its every Sunday-school in patient training a class 
of young people who shall be made ready to teach. 

I wish | could impart some of the unbounded con- 
fidence I have in this method to the pastors and su- 
perintendents who may care to read these lines. 
Already I am finding that it is the one selvent of most 
of the difficulties in my way as a trainer of teachers. 
There is an enthusiasm, a docility, often a holy zeal, 
in youth, that compensates for all other defects. My 
mail brings me frequently nowadays the cheering in- 
telligence that, while little could be done here and 
there to arouse the teachers, a company of ambitious 








young souls have banded together in the Sunday-school 
hour, and have begun the study of my church's train- 
ing course. A chairman of a state board of public- 
school examiners saw his opportunity, got together 
some young people in his Sunday-school, and is my 
latest correspondent and comforter. Years ago I got 
my first inspiration along this line from a Western 
college president, now grown famous, and his super- 
intendent, now governor of a great state, who jointly 
entered upon the experiment of growing their own 
crop of Sunday-school teachers from the devoted 
young people of the school. Their ‘‘ gallery training- 
class,’’ with outlimes on manilla paper and rapid-fire 
drills, and the pride of its graduates as they came to 
the end of a long hard course, before a great congre- 
gation, is a memory that stirs my heart. Here is a 
suggestive program for such a class : 


Young People’s Training-Class 


Time : The regular Sunday-school hour. 

Place: A separate room, the “ gallery,’’ or a convenient 
corner. 

Membership: Any number of picked young people who 
‘*mean business."’ 

Pledge : To study and complete the course, and then to 
serve as teachers. 

Leader: The best available. The pastor, if he must teach, 

‘Training-Course : Either elementary or advanced. To take 
the place of the regular lesson study. A two years’ course, 
with graduation and diploma. 


The Individual Student 

I come back at the last to the individual student. 
Until the various denominations erect severally their 
training-courses, or the interdenominational associa- 
tions-include all candidates for teaching in their train- 
ing-classes, the individual student must have a way 
provided specially for him. Even after all church 
and general training agenties are in operation there 
will.be many who have not access to training-classes, 
or who prefer to do their training-study individually. 
Heretofore the individual student has been at a dis- 
advantage. From the many training-courses and 
books issuing from the publishers, he knew not which 
to choose. Apart from the few distinct church or 
associated courses there was no official stamp of rec- 
ognition or authority upon them. The teacher-train- 
ing movement generally has been crude and chaotic, 
and needed classification and unification, to the end 
that one who was seeking a way to self-training as a 
Sunday-school teacher might have competent lead- 
ership and counsel in finding his way. 

Precisely what was needed has been done. -The 
Executive Committee of the International Sunday- 
School Convention, recognizing the fast-increasing 
demands of a great field for guidance along the lines 
of teacher-training, appointed a ‘‘ Committee on Edu- 
cation,’’ clothed with plenary power to help in the 
solution of all training problems. In the city of 
Louisville, December 16 and 17, 1903, the com- 
mittee held its first session, and has issued its first 
address, which déals chiefly, if not exclusively, 
with the problem of teacher-training. As its thor- 
oughly efficient helper in the field, its plans will 
be carried out by Mr. W. C. Pearce, of Chicago, as 
‘« International Secretary of Teacher-Training.’’ Mr. 
Pearce received his training in Illinois, the avant. 
courier among great associations in teacher-training. 
He afterwards accomplished a great training work in 
the city of Chicago as its Sunday-school secretary. It 
will be his duty and pleasure to assist all who desire 
assistance in opening up a way towards teacher- 
training. 

The Committee on Education has already done its 
work of classification and unification, as its initial 
report will show. It has given ‘‘ recognition’’ to the 
elementary training-courses now in use. It is fixing 
the standards for an advanced training-course. It is 
preparing to issue, through the secretary of teacher- 
training, its elementary and advanced diplomas to all 
teacher-training classes and students who meet the 
requirements of the several recognized courses of 
study and the standards of the Committee. It will 
ask and urge all publishers of teachers’ periodical 
helps to erect a teacher-training department for ex- 
plaining, encouraging, and instituting teacher-training 
agencies throughout the field, denominationally and 
interdenominationally. Let the individual student, 


and all others concerned as to teacher-training, get 
a copy of the report from W. C. Pearce, 132 La Salle 
Street, Chicago, and they will see that a long step has 
been taken towards solving the problem of Sunday- 
school teacher-training. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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LESSON 6. FEBRUARY 7. A SABBATH IN CAPERNAUM 


Mark I : 21-34. (Compare Matt. 8 : 14-17; Luke 4: 31-41.) Memory verses: 21, 22. 
Golden Text: He laid his hands on every one of them and healed them.—Luke 4 : 40. 





COMMON VERSION 


21 And they went into Capernaum; and 
straightway on the sabbath day he entered 
into the synagogue, and taught. 

22 And they were astonished at his doctrine : 
for he taught them as one that had authority, 
and not as the scribes. 

23 And there was in their synagogue a man 
with an unclean spirit ; and he cried out, 

24 Saying, Let ws alone ; what have we to 
do with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth? art 
thou come to destroy us? I know thee who 
thou art, the Holy One of God. 

25 And Jesus rebuked him, saying, Hold 
thy peace, and come out of him. 

26 And when the unclean spirit had torn 
him, and cried with a loud voice, he came out 
of him. 

27 And they were all amazed, insomuch 
that they questioned among themselves, say- 
ing, What thing is this ? what new doctrine és 
this ? for with authority commandeth he even 
the unclean spirits, and they do obey him. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


2t And they go into Capernaum; and 
straightway on the sabbath day he entered 
into the synagogue and taught. 22 And they 
were astonished at his teaching : for he taught 
them as having authority, and not as the 
scribes. 23 And straightway there was in 
their synagogue a man with an unclean spirit ; 
and he cried out, 24 saying, What have we to 
do with thee, Jesus thou Nazarene? art™ thou 
come to destroy us? I know thee who thou 
art, the Holy One of God. 25 And Jesus re- 
buked ! him, saying, Hold thy peace, and come 
out of him. 26 And the unclean spirit, ? tear- 
ing him and crying with a loud voice, came 
out of him. 27 And they were all amazed, 
insomuch that they questioned among them- 
selves, saying, What is this? a new teaching ! 
with authority he commandeth even the un- 
clean spirits, and they obey him. 28 And the 


COMMON VERSION 


28 And immediately his fame spread abroad 
throughout all the region round about Galilee. 

"9 nd forthwith, when they were come out 
of the synagogue, they entered into the house 
of Simon and Andrew, with James and John. 

30 But Simon's wife’s mother lay sick of a 
fever ; and anon they tell him of her. 

31 And he came and took her by the hand, 
and lifted her up; and immediately the fever 
left her, and she ministered unto them. 

32 And at even, when the sun did set, they 
brought unto him all that were discased, and 
them that were possessed with devils. 

33 And all the city was gathered together at 
the door. 

34 And he healed many that were sick of 
divers diseases, and cast out many devils ; 
and suffered not the devils to speak, because 
they knew him. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


report of him went out straightway everywhere 
into all the region of Galilee round about. 

29 And straightway, * when they were come 
out of the synagogue, they came into the house 
of Simon and Andrew, with * James and John. 
30 Now Simon's wife’s mother lay sick of a 
fever ; and straightway they tell him of her: 
grt and he came and took her by the hand, 
and raised her up ; and the fever left her, and 
she ministered unto them. 

32 And at even, when the sun did set, they 
brought unto him all that were sick, and them 
that were 5 possessed with demons. 33 And 
all the city was gathered together at the door. 
34 And he healed many that were sick with 
divers diseases, and cast out many demons ; 
and he suffered not the demons to speak, be- 
cause they knew him ®, 






















1Or, # 2Or, convulsing * Some ancient authorities read when he was come out of the synagogue, 
he came. &c. *Or, Jacob © Or,demoniacs * Many ancient authorities add to de Christ. See Lk. 4. 41. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 













The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Read all the parallel passages named in connec- 
tion with every lesson. They are given just under 
the lesson title at the head of this Sane. This week 
they are Matthew 8: 14-17; Luke 4: 31-41. 


AM in a synagogue, on a warm sabbath morning, 
listening to the words of a remarkable teacher, 
when suddenly I hear a wild outcry, and a man 

commences furiously to oppose the speaker. From 
Dr. Schauffler’s ‘‘ Hints for the Superintendent " this 
week you can get an admirable suggestion for draw- 
ing a vivid word-picture, or series of pictures, of this 
lesson, in a way that should arouse your pupils’ keen 
interest at the start. In doing this, use also the sug- 
gestions of Dr. Dunning’s first two paragraphs. But, 
best of all, use your own ideas and wisely directed 
imagination in filling in such details as will make 
the remarkable scene and events of this lesson stand 
out in startling reality before your pupils. Get full 
of it, its facts, incidents, details, and teachings, by 
persistent study; only thus can you teach it in a 
compelling way. 

Use the element of suspense in your opening word- 
picture. Describe the local scene, the fussy self- 
importance of the scribes and the tiresome second- 
hand citations that an Oriental congregation was in 
the habit of sitting under at a synagogue service, as 
told by Mrs. Howie in her opening paragraph. De- 
scribe how different was the calm, sweeping authority 
of the young carpenter of Nazareth, John the Bap- 
tist’s cousin, who had already had such experiences 
as are more wonderful and stirring tham are in any 
book of fiction; who risked his life to speak his mes- 
sage; who called fishermen to be his companions. 
Recall his words in the Nazareth synagogue; per- 
haps they were much the same here. Bring your 
class to the point of the excited outbreak, and the 
challenging cry of the demoniac,—then ask what they 
think the Nazarene carpenter did in this cmergency. 
Some of your class will know. Whether they do or 
not, they will gladly express themselves at this point, 
and you have thus gained their active part in the 
study. 

The question ‘‘ What is a demonized man ?” or ‘‘a 
demoniac,” or one ‘‘ with an unclean spirit,” is sure 
tocome up. The best testimony of scholarship and 
faith and actual modern experience go to show con- 
vincingly that a man possessed with a demon, or 
with an unclean spirit, was exactly what the literal 
words state: a human being into whom an alien and 
evil spirit had entered and taken control. There is 
no occasion to try to interpret this in any other way, 
as some commentators do. If you can get from a 
library, or buy, Nevius’s book on ‘‘ Demon Posses- 
sion” (Revell), the facts he presents as showing his 
actual experiences with possessions of this sort in 
China, and their expulsion through prayer in Christ's 
name, will prove invaluable teaching material. Read 
Dr. McLaren’s forceful paragraphs (third, fourth, 
and fifth) on this question, Dr. Riddle’s similarly 
convincing statements, and Dr. Forbush’s comments. 

Personal purity may well be taught with this rec- 
ord of Christ’s power to cast out unclean spirits. 
There are other unclean spirits, for whose presence 
in our lives we are more — than the poor 
demoniac may have been. se Dr. Banks’s impres- 
sive third illustration here. 

Get your pupils to iamiliarize themselves with all 
four Gospels, and turn from one to the other ‘con- 

stantly. Get and use Professor Riddle’s Outline 
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meena | in class for this, Let them have their own 
copies of this Harmony. Luke 4: 35, for instance, 
adds a physician’s comment that Mark does not give. 

How many of the characteristic acts of our Lord's 
sabbath day ought to be a part of each Sunday with 
us? Discuss this with your class, on the basis of 
Dr. Hurlbut’s interesting six points. 

The ‘‘On Timers’ Tribe’’ is an organization that 
does a good work in arousing boys and girls to a 
sense of the need of punctuality in all things, How 
the five ‘‘straightways” emphasize this lesson, as 
Dr. Goss shows in his first two paragraphs! 

Jesus Christ was always ready for the next thing. 
He never grumbled at interruptions, or at what looked 
like an upsetting of his plans. Three times on this 
one sabbath day his plans seemed to have been 
seriously interfered with. His address in the syna- 
gogue was rudely broken into. His plan for a special 
visit with four loved friends was interrupted by sick- 
ness in the home. His sabbath evening, when he 
might still have rested and conversed with those 
who needed his counsel to enable them to carry on 
his divine work, was turned into a reception of a 
clamorous and motley crowd of strangers. In each 
case Jesus accepted the interruption, and used it to 
the greater glory of his Father than would have been 
possible without it. What a needed lesson for us all ! 

What made Jesus’ work so effective? Was his 
power in what he said, or in what he did? And 
when he dd anything, was it at long range or close 
range? Dr. Banks’s opening illustration on the 
Golden Text points this truth well, as does Dr. Mc- 
Laren’s ninth paragraph. 

Why did the sick people come to him ‘‘ when the 
sun did set”? See Dr. Riddle on verse 32. 

When Peter's wife’s mother was healed, what did 
she do? You and I have been saved by this same 
Jesus ; are we as instant as she in our ministering? 

Don’t let your pupils go away with the common 
and mistaken idea that, because Jesus Christ was the 
divine Son of God, these things were easy to him. 
Read Dean Sanders’s fourth and fifth paragraphs. 
Unless it is costing us something to live and todo, 
our lives are not counting on the right side. 

Dr. Goss’s word onthe question: ‘‘ What have we 
to do with thee?” wiil make a fitting close to your 
teaching. We all need to answer that question, 
daily, by our lives. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
* 
Nothing surprises the shallow more than sincerity. 
<— 


Difficult Points Explained. 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


How to Locate This Lesson 
Oise THE Last Lesson.—Nothing is recorded as 





intervening. Luke is slightly out of chronologi- 
cal order, and Matthew places the healing of 
Peter's wife's mother after the Sermon on the Mount 
(Matt. 8: 14-17). But the Gospel of Matthew is not 
chronological from chapters 5 to 13. 
Place.—Capernaum, then a gs city in Gen- 
nesaret, and after this time the home o “T. The 
site is in dispute; Khan Minyeh and Tell Hfim each 
have strong advocates. The latter is about two 
miles southwest from the mouth of the upper Jordan; 
the former is three miles farther in the same direc- 
tion. Both are in Gennesaret. The ruins of a syna- 


gogue have been discovered at Tell Hfiim. The syna- 
ogue at Capernaum was probably that built by the 
entile centurion (Luke7: 5). The house of Andrew 
and Peter seems to have been the place where the 
sick were brought at even (vs. 32, 33), though Jesus 
may have had his own home in that city, some hold- 
ing that Mary, his mother, had removed thither. 
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Time.—On a sabbath day, very soon after the last 
lesson, in the year of Rome 781,—that is, A.D. 28. 
The latter part of February would allow sufficient 
time for the events that intervened before the second 
passover, which is placed, on the per here ac- 
cepted, immediately after the call of Matthew (Levi) 
recorded in Mark 2 : 13, 14). 

Persons.—Jesus and the worshipers in the syna- 

gue. A man with an unclean spirit,—that is, a 

emoniac (see next on ee he four fisher- 
men; Simon’s wife’s mother, otherwise unknown, 
though legend gives her the name of Perpetua or 
Concordia. 

The Demoniacs.—Those possessed with demons. 
‘* Devils” is incorrect, since the word for the one 
Devil is not that used of these evil spirits. These 
demoniacs are distinguished from the sick (v. 34) 
and from epileptics(Matt. 4:24). But the symptoms 
recorded are various : Acute mania (the man in the 
Gadarene region), epilepsy (the boy at the foot of 
Mt. Hermon), blindness, deafness, etc. The evan- 
gelists, however, indicate that possession was dis- 
tinct from such diseases, which were the result, the 
body manifesting the weakness peculiar to the indi- 
vidual. In the accounts, the demon and the de- 
moniac show a confusion of personality, the demon 
controlling the will of the demoniac. The destruc- 
tion of the herd of swine opposes every theory that 
identifies ‘‘possession"’’ with a natural disease. 
Granting the existence of evil spirits, such manifes- 
tations as are recorded might well mark the ministry 
of Jesus, and be used to attest his power over Satan. 
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Such control of the will by another agent is certainly 
not incredible. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 22.—Astonished at his teaching : What fol- 
lows shows that the surprise was at the manner of his 
instruction, as having authority: Hence ‘ doc- 
trine ’ (in the Old Version), which now refers to what 
is taught, is an inadequate rendering.— of as the 
scribes: Who were always citing some well-known 
rabbi as authority for what ay | taught. 

Verse 23.—Uncilean spirit: See above on ‘‘ Demo- 
niacs.” 

Verse 24.—/Jesus thou Nazarene; This form is 
used invariably in this Gospel, and occasionally in 
Luke. ‘‘Of Nazareth” represents another form.— 
Destroy us: implying that — had come to over- 
throw the power of Satan and his subordinates. The 
plural may indicate the presence of other demons in 
this man.—7he Holy One of God: Sent of God, and 
as the Holy One opposed to Satan. That his Mes- 
siahship is acknowledged seems probable. 

Verse 26.—Z7zearing him: Or, *‘convulsing him.” 
This paroxysm is represented, not as a natural con- 
vulsion, but as the malicious act of the demon. Luke 
(Luke 4 : 35) adds, ‘‘ having done him no hurt.” 

Verse 27.— What is this ? This part of the verse is 
very vivacious in style, giving a question and an- 
swer. The early copyists altered this and other 

assages to conform to the parallel narratives. 
Hones the Authorized Version often fails to repro- 
duce the peculiar style of Mark. 

Verse 28.—A// the region of Galilee round about: 
The adjacent parts of Galilee itself, not the other 
regions near Galilee, as the Authorized Version 
suggests. 

erse 30.—Simon's wife's mother : Peter therefore 
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had been married. The Roman Catholics contend 
that he was at this time a widower, arguing that 
‘‘ ministered” (v. 31) implies her care of the house- 
hold, which further implies that her daughter was 
not living. But Peter had a wife living in A.D. 58, 
according to a much stronger implication in 1 Corin- 
thians 9: 5. So that his wife lived until then, or he 
married again. 

Verse 31.—Ministered unto them: Continued to 
do so, as all three accounts indicate. Matthew says, 
‘unto him,” presenting Jesus as the chief object of 
her household ministrations. 

Verse 32.—Az even, when the sun did set: Any 
scruples about healing on the sabbath day were now 
inoperative, since the Jewish day began at sunset. 

erse 33.—And all the city: Peoullar to Mark, and 
not an extravagant hyperbole. 

Verse 34.—Because they knew him: Many ancient 
authorities add, ‘‘to be Christ.” As the Vatican 
manuscript, which is almost invariably followed by 
Westcott and Hort, has this naar reading, those 
editors accept it, and the Revised Version puts it in 
the margin. But the shorter reading is supported by 
the Sinaitic manuscript and what are called the 
‘* Western” authorities. These authorities have 
great weight in favor of briefer readings, since they 
usually make additions. In this case the added 
words were probably taken from Luke 4 : 41, where 
there are no variations. This illustrates the princi- 
ples governing the Revisers, and it will help to ex- 
plain many other passages where marginal readings 
occur in the Revised Version. 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


% 


The miracles of Jesus are nothing beside the 
miracle of Jesus. 


‘te 


Doing Good on the Sabbath Day 


By Alexander 


‘(CTRAIGHTWAY ” is a favorite word in Mark’s 
early chapters. It witnesses to the impression 
made by Jesus’ unhasting yet unresting ac- 


tivity. At the very dawn of his career his motto was, 
** wé must work tiie works of him that sent me, while 


it is day: the night cometh.” Jesus is our pattern in 
the art of crowding elastic time with as much service 
asitcan hold. The sabbath in Capernaum was a 
busy day ; and yet it was followed by one which he 
began ‘‘a great while before day,” with solitude and 
prayer, which fitted for another of strenuous effort. 

ark has more interest in recording Jesus’ deeds 
than his words, and so he does not report the teach- 
ing in the synagogue. But he is also interested in 
telling the effects of Jesus’ personality on the people, 
and so twice in this lesson he speaks of their as- 
tonishment at his teaching, once at its own char- 
acter, and once at its accompaniment of miracles. 
Note the characteristic which struck them most in 
the teaching itself. It was not its substance so much 
as its manner, its ring of authority, contrasted with 
the scribes’ way of going to work. They, indeed, 
assumed authority enough, but it was only assump- 
tion, and their ground of it was simply hearsay. 
‘* Rabbi So-and-so said this, Rabbi So-and-so, in the 
name of Rabbi The-other-thing, said that.” Jesus 
quoted no one, did not argue, but affirmed, and bade 
men accept his teaching because it was his.. ‘‘ Verily, 
verily 1 say unto you,” is the seal on his teaching. 
‘* Believe on me, and therefore take my words,” is 
his summons. That is a new kind of teacher. And, 
as in the synagogue at Capernaum, so the world 
over, the inward witness rises up to attest his words. 
There is that in every man which recognizes their 
‘‘authority,” though the man may not listen to its 
voice. 

The teaching that found a witness to itself in men 
roused another witness, that of the ‘‘ unclean spirit.” 
Bats in a cave flutter and flap round a light. wild 
cry of hatred and dread interrupted the serene flow 
of Christ’s words, and threw the synagogue into con- 
fusion, We are told by some that this demoniac 
was ‘‘anepileptic.” Possibly, butif the epilepsy was 
not the resuit of ‘‘ possession,” why should it take 
the shape of violent hatred of Jesus ? and whatis there 
in epilepsy to give discernment of his character and 
the purpose of his mission? Note the dreadful, mys- 
terious double consciousness in the first two exclama- 
tions, and the transition to the singular in the last. 
The demon and the man are, asit were, intertwined, 
or, like some monster of diseased imaginations, man 
and snake melt into each other, And the ‘‘us" be- 
trays, too, the demon's solidarity with a ‘‘legion” of 
such, 

A spasm of abhorrence convulses the unclean in 
the presence of the holy, and untamable rebellion 
disavows allegiance or connection. Fear lays hold 
on the unclean in presence of the holy, and the de- 
mon cowers before his destroyer. is second ex- 
clamation answers his first. ‘*To destroy,’’"—that 
was what Jesus ‘‘hadto do with” him. The secret 
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of all the horror, hatred, and dread, is disclosed in the 
last shriek, ‘‘ I know thee... the Holy One of God.” 
A single voice speaks here. The transition is inex- 
plicable if this was only epilepsy, and equally unac- 
couutable in that case is the recognition of the Holy 
One. Both are accounted for if a foul personality 
had possession of a man and spoke through him. 

How beautiful is the calm authority of Jesus in con- 
trast with the vain fury! The synagogue wasina 
hubbub. Jesus was tranquil, as he always was. 
There is a world of conscious supremacy, and a tone 
of contempt, which he never shows towards men, in 
that quiet command : ‘‘ Hold thy peace (literally, be 
muzzled, as if spoken toa beast), and come out of 
him.” And that word had to be obeyed, though with 
inarticulate howls and parting malice. This miracle 
was wrought without any faith on the part of the 
sufferer, or anyentreaty by the bystanders, It was, 
as it were, the necessary outcome of the collision of 
the two opposites, the first round in the duel. He 
who ‘‘was manifested that he might destroy the 
works of the devil” could not but strike at his antag- 
onist wherever he met him. 

No wonder that a fresh thrill of awe ran through 
the synagogue when it was seen that other beings 
than men Cowed to Jesus’ ‘‘authority.” That was, 
indeed, ‘‘a new teaching,” which not only searched 
consciences and was recognized by the inward wit- 
ness in men, but ran with power, like a king's war- 
rant, in other regions of being. 

What a contrast the other miracle, that of healing 
Peter’s wife’s mother, presents ! Again we have the 
‘‘straightway.” Jesus passes at once, with divine 
calm and continuity of beneficence, from the scene 
which had excited all others, and sent them out to 
talk of it everywhere, tothe quiet home. The four 
disciples, the fruits, perhaps, of that very morning’s 
work, and apparently they only, were with him, 
eagerness to talk about the scene in the synagogue, 
and tell of it to others, having overcome the eager- 
ness to see what he would do next. Mark's brief ac- 
count emphasizes the three stages in the healing, and 
is more graphic and tender than either Matthew’s or 
Luke's. 

The first step is ‘‘straightway they tell him of 
her.”” Luke says ‘‘they besought,” and, no doubt, 
that was so. But Mark teaches the great truth, true 
forevermore, that for Jesus to know of sorrow is to 
desire to heal it, and that we do not need to weary 
him with petitions. It is enough for us to tell him 
our circumstances, he will do the rest out of his own 
loving heart, and by his own strong hand. 

The second step is, ‘‘ He took her by the hand, and 
raised her up,” gently helping the poor sick woman 
to rise. Matthew tells only that he touched her, and 
Luke that he ‘stood over her ;” but Peter remem- 
bered how graciously he had bent down and raised 
her, and, no doubt, had often told Mark about it. It 
was not only a beautiful expression of his sympathy 
and tenderness, but also a parable of his whole work. 
He stoops down that he may raise. ‘‘He laid not 
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hold of angels, but of the seed of Abraham he laid 
hold.” And it was a lesson for us, teaching us 
the only way of helping ‘* those that are bowed down.” 
Bow down yourself if you would lift up. Take them 
by the hand if you would heal. 

The third stage is the ministration of the healed to 
the healer. There was no weakness left. Conva- 
lescence was perfect and immediate. The ‘‘straight- 
way ” might well have come in here. But the cured 
woman’s service teaches, too, what Jesus looks for 
from those whom he heals, and what they will be im- 

led to do if their healing is thorough. Strange 

lending of absolute authority and dependence ! He 
can cast out demons, and banish fevers, yet he needs 
a poor woman to prepare a meal for him! Adorable 
condescension that he accepts whatever grateful 
hearts spread before him, however poor the fare. 
No doubt it was but a frugal table that she could 
spread. Perhaps part of the provision might be some 
of the very fish that had been caught at sunrise that 
day ; but love served the meal, and yet greater love 
gladly partook of it. Thank God, that lowly feast 
reveals a perpetual truth ! If the servant be but ‘‘a 
lad,” and his store be but “ five loaves and two small 
fishes,’”’ he who was able to make such meager pro- 
vision satisfy five thousand will not disdain to eat of 
it himself. 

The interval between the close of the synagogue 
worship and sunset had been enough to carry the 
news far and wide along the thickly populated shores 
of the lake, and to bring a crowd eager for healing. 
Sunset liberated them from sabbatic restrictions, so 
they came, carrying their sick. Just as at the pres- 
ent day, the reported presenceeof a physician in an 
encampment draws a crowd who have no regard to 
his fatigue or wish for privacy or rest; so round the 
cottage door the samenneds multitude squeezed and 
clamored, and the sick wailed their petitions. But 
Jesus was not annoyed, nor was his power exhausted, 
though so much of it had been expended that day. 
He had concentrated his love and healing energy on 
one sick woman. He then diffused it over ‘‘many 
that were sick, ... and cast out many demons.” In 
him was and is ‘‘enough for each, enough for all.” 
He heals all because he healseach. He is the Saviour 
of the world, because he is the Saviour of single 
souls. 
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Where some would stop to pluck the fruits of 
Jame the Master goes on to plant new roots. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
==>--». By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie — “—+- 


‘* A ND THEY WERE ASTONISHED AT HIS TEACHING: 
FOR HE TAUGHT THEM AS Havinc AUTHORITY, 
AND NOT AS THE ScriBEs,’’—A few teachers in 
the Eastern Church there are now whose discourses 
are as evangelical as those of Spurgeon and Moody, 
and as eloquent as those of Talmage and Chalmers, 
but the attempts of the average priest or preacher 
are weariness to the flesh, even as were those of their 
predecessors the scribes. Not only the manner, but 
also the matter, of their subject, is ‘‘ nothing but 
leaves.” I once heard a priest counseling and en- 
couraging an audience of schoolboys thus: ‘‘If you 
do not study, if you do not pay attention, then you 
will have to live on dry bread, onions, garlic, and 
lentils, and wear hair or coarse clothes.” Some Ori- 
ental priests learn by heart passages from the ancient 
Fathers, and give them as sermons. The ancient 
scribes kept quoting their predecessors, and, like 
Muhammadan teachers of to-day, spent half their 
time in teaching people how to wash their hands and 
get ready co say their prayers. No wonder, then, 
that the Gospels state that Jesus was not like them. 

‘* THERE WAS IN THEIR SYNAGOGUE A MAN WITH AN 
UNcLEAN Spirit.”—The belief in the existence and 
personality of devils or unclean spirits is as common 
and as firm in the East now as it ever was, and that 
they have permission or power to afflict men is not 
doubted; and ‘‘this,” Sir Risdon Bennet, M. D., 
LL.D., F.R.S., declares, ‘‘science is not in a 
sition to deny, nor can those who receive the Bible 
in any true sense as a divine revelation doubt that it 
teaches the existence of angelic beings, both good 
and evil, who are commissioned or permitted to exer- 
cise powers that we can only call supernatural.” 

The monastery of St. Antony on Mt. Lebanon is 
the institution for the East to-day where the pos- 
sessed by unclean spirits are treated. The Greeks 
sought to cast out unclean spirits by offerings and 
purifications with blood. The Arabs believed that 
the blood of kings and nobles was an efficacious 
remedy. 

‘*AND ALL THE CiTy WAS GATHERED TOGETHER AT 
THE Door.”—When traveling with my husband, I 
often notice that, the moment we enter a village, 
people begin to follow us until we arrive at the house 
of our host; and they keep coming. Some of them 
come in and sit down with us, talk, and listen; others, 
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LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 7 


especially women and children, remain standing 
about the door; but if a hakeem comes, and it is 
known that medicine is being given, then shyness 
disappears, and the needy press into the house. 


Suweir, Mt. LEBANON, Syria, 
% 
A busy Sabbath is most likely to be a blessed one, 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ND straightway, etc.(v. 21). This is a lesson of 


‘‘straightways.” Five times in these few 
verses this word is_ repeated, unintention- 
ally, perhaps, but all the more significantly. 


‘*Straightway on the sabbath day he entered into 
the synagogue and taught.”” ‘‘And straightway 
there was in their synagogue a man with an unclean 
spirit.” ‘‘ And the report of him went out straight- 
way everywhere.” ‘And straightway . . theycame 
into the house of Simon and Andrew.” ‘And 
straightway they tell him of her.” 

One cannot help being impressed with the idea that 
this word discloses the essential quality of Christ's 
nature, and the real method of his life... Everything 
he did and thought and said was characterized by 
directness and immediateness : 1. His whole life was 
over a ‘‘straightaway.” ‘There were no turns and 
zigzags in it. There were no intellectual, moral, 
spiritual sinuosities. It ran like a bee-line from 
cradle to cross. 2. And it wasas immediate as it was 
direct. Everywhere and at all times he responded 
to the call of duty ontheinstant. He was, in the full 
sense of the word, ‘‘a minute man.” I have ona 
shelf of my library a book entitled, ‘‘ The Land of 
the ‘ Poco Tiempo’ ’’—the land of the ‘‘ pretty soon,” 
‘* after a little while.’ That land is New Mexico, and 
those words are the motto of its native population. 
No motto can be more fatal to character than ‘* Poco 
tiempo.” To respond to the call of duty as firemen 
respond to an alarm,—this is the true conception of 
the Christian life. ‘‘Straightway !”’ 

For he taught them as having authority,,and 
not as the scribes (v. 22). Nothing isso imposing. so 
persuasive, so beneficent, as the authority of a superior 
mind. Nothing is so hateful and so vicious as the 
authority of a physical ane Before the first we 
prostrate ourselves in a willing and reverent submis- 
sion. In the presence of the second our hearts boil 
with inward rage. There is a delicious sense of hu- 
mility in the presence of a great ‘‘ authority’’ on art, 
science, statesmanship, religion! How deep and 
sweet is the conscious homage our souls pay to 
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men like Ruskin, Gladstone, and Phillips Brooks! 
We feel their competence, their lofty superiority, 
their intellectual or moral grandeur. e ‘* uncover” 
to them as we do to women, to sunrises, to moun- 
tains. But when some petty upstart attempts to 
dominate our minds because he is ‘‘ dressed in alittle 
brief authority,” our whole natures rise in protest. 
There are some ‘‘ authorities” that it would disgrace 
aman to plead and exercise even if they were his 
lawful rights. May my neck always bow to sweet 
reasonableness, but my back stiffen to despotic power! 
There is no spiritual joy like that of humbling one’s 
self before the voice o the Nazarene. It is easier to 
submit unquestioningly to his lightest word than to 
councils, parliaments, or even that wisdom of ages of 
human testimony which we call history. For He had 
insight, not hindsight. 

What have we to do with thee? (v. 24.) Every- 
thing. You may almost as well ask, ‘‘ What have 
we to do with air, sunlight, food, water, government, 
science, people? For somehow, try our best, we can- 
not get away from Jesus Christ. The ages cannot 
shake him off. He has incorporated himself not 
only into religion, but into literature, politics, art, 
sociology, oat science, With a sublime assurance 
he not only forbids, but he succeeds in preventing, 
men from believing anything that discredits his au- 
thority. He has put us all in a dilemma from which 
we cannot escape. We must either accept his author- 
ity or reject it. If we accept, he holds us toa strict 
account for our obedience. If we reject, he estab- 
lishes himself as our judge and executioner. By the 
voice of human society, all doctrines, institutions, 
and personalities that oppose the Master’s teaching 
are repudiated. No, we cannot get away from Jesus 
Christ. He follows us across mountains, deserts, 
oceans. He confronts us day and night, at the 
cradle, the altar, the tomb. ou must reckon and 
settle with this Prophet, Priest, and King. What 
think ye of Christ? Whose son is he ? 

Lknow thee who thou art, the Holy One of God. 
And so do we. Whatever may be the intellectual 
uncertainties of men about his birth, his resurrection, 
his single or dual nature, no moral man has ever 
doubted that in a most peculiar sense this Jesus 
Christ was the ‘‘Holy One of God.” And so the 
moral obligations imposed by him are quite as great 
as if you believed him to be ‘‘very God.” For his 
authority reveals itself in the conviction that he 
really was the ‘‘ Holy One of God.” If his character 
was the true ideal, if his life is the actual prototype, 
then it is your supreme duty to be like him. ot 
until you can throw off the conviction that he was 
the ‘‘ Holy One of God ” can you escape the responsi- 
bility of obedience, and you cannot escape it even 
then, though you may shirk it. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Our Personal Touch 
E LAID his hands on every one of them (Golden 
Text). An old man who was blind and crip- 
pled sat at the edge of the icy stone pavement 
on a cruelly cold day, playing his old hand-organ, 
while in the other hand he held out a tin cup to re- 
ceive such gifts as his music and evident poverty 
might attract. But it was so cold that music had no 
charms, and the people hurried by. The old man 
was very cold and discouraged, when an old woman, 
ragged and poverty-stricken in appearance herself, 
came out of an alley near by with a huge bundle of 
sticks and boards on her bent back. Some of the 
boards were so long that they were dragged on the 
ground behind her, and it had evidently taken her a 
long time to tie all the boards and bits of timber to- 
gether on her back. She came along, bending low 
under her burden, until she was within a few feet of 
the old organ-grinder. As she noted his condition, 
she paused, a flash of sympathy came to her eyes, 
and then she untied the rope which bound the bundle 
to her back, and in a moment the boards were lying 
on the ground. The old man’s cap had been blown 
off by the wind. She picked it up. and brushed it, 
and placed it kindly but firmly on his head, and tied 
it down with a tattered handkerchief taken from her 
own neck. ‘‘Cold,—hain'tit?” shesaid. He nodded. 
‘* Hain’t gittin’ much to-day?” were her next words. 
He shook his head again. She fumbled in her pocket 
till she found a copper, which she dropped into his 
little cup, hoisted the great bundle on her back, and 
went on her way. She had done what she could. 
She had laid her hands on him, and it had brought 
comfort to his heart. We too must follow the example 
of our Master, and come into personal contact, if we 
would help the world. 


The Insight which Comes from Sympathy 
fe laid his hands on every one of them, and healed 


them (Golden Text). Frederick W. Robertson, ex- 
plaining the secret of the subtle power for good exer- 





cised by a Christian woman, said: ‘‘ What was the 
secret of such a one’s power? What had she done? 
Absolutely nothing, but radiant smiles, beaming good- 
humor, the tact of divining what every one felt and 
every one wanted, told that she had got out of self, 
and learned to think of others, so that at one time it 
showed itself by sweet words, at another by smooth- 
ing an invalid’s pillow, at another by soothing a sob- 
bing child. None but she saw those things. None 
but a loving heart could see them. That was the 
secret of her heavenly power. The one who will be 
found in trial capable of great acts of love is ever the 
one who is always doing considerate small ones.” 
Christ was entirely unselfish. He was ever thinking 
of others. He possessed that perfect sympathy which 
caused him to — what was in the hearts of others, 
and tell at a glance their needs. We must have the 
tact and guidance that come from quick sympathy, 
if we are to be helpful. 


The Deadly Danger of an Unclean Spirit 


There was in their synagogue aman withan un- 
clean spirit (v. 23). A famous English preacher, 
speaking very recently of the ‘saddening moral 
break-down” which comes to men who have been 
harboring an unclean spirit, said to his young men: 
‘*Do we not all remember how a statesman who had 
almost obtained for himself the sobriquet of ‘‘ great”’ 
suddenly fell, almost in the moment of aoeene’y in- 
evitable triumph, into degradation, and ultimately to 
death? Charles Stewart Parnell could not hold his 
own in defiance of the moral laws; he was slain by 
a secret sin which came to light. Only the other day 
we were shocked, and I think our hearts were moved 
to profoundest sympathy,—I never heard any ex- 
pressions other than such,—when a British general 
whose career had been one of brilliance and success 
suddenly died by hisown hand. The Daily Chronicle 
put it, ‘ The torch of his fame was extinguished in a 
muddy pool.’’’ And there is no more important les- 
son for the Sunday-scnool in classes small and large 
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than to impress the danger of an unclean spirit. No 
eat and splendid character can be permanently 
uilt up without cleanliness of soul and a genuinely 
wholesome spirit. 


Our Escape from the Beasts 

He commandeth even the unclean spirits, and 
they obey him (v. 27). In Dante's ‘‘ Commedia” we 
are told that, when Dante sought to live a better life, 
free from groveling meanness, and determined to 
escape into the land of right living, he was confronted 
with three beasts. The first was a leopard, which 
typified to him the love of sensual beauty,—a beast 
which holds a great many young people in peril; the 
second was a lion, typifying the strength of pride,—a 
beast standing now between many a young man as 
well as many a young woman and the best Tite; aud 
the third beast which stood in Dante’s way was a 
she-wolf,—the type of avarice and greed. But Dante 
escaped them all, and, by the sympathy and help of 
Jesus Christ, who has power to command even the 
unclean spirits, and make them obey him, we also 
may escape from all these beasts into pure and holy 
living. 

New York City. 
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He who is the author of our faith is the supreme 
authority in our faith. 


<eo 
The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Saviour’s Sabbath Day 
1. The Worshiper : 

He entered into the synagogue (21). 
As his custom was, ... on the sabbath (Luke 4: 16). 
Let us go unto the house of Jehovah (Psa. 122: 1). 
Not forsaking our own assembling (Heb. 10 : 25). 
2. The Teacher : 

Taught them as having authority (22). 
A teacher come from God (John 3: 2). 
One is your teacher ( Matt. 23 : 8). 
Ye call me, Teacher, and, Lord (John 13 : 13). 
Never man so spake (John 7: 46). . 
3- The Holy One: 

The Holy One of God (23, 24). 
The holy thing. . . Sou vf Gud (Luke 1 ; 45). 
The Holy and Righteous One (Acts 3 : 14). 
Christ, who is the image of God (2 Cor. 4: 4). 
4- The Deliverer : 

Hold thy peace, and come out (25, 26). 
To set at liberty . . . bruised (Luke 4: 18). 
Healing all. . . oppressed of the devil (Acts to : 38). 
Might destroy . . . works of the devil (1 John 3: 8). 
§- The Gracious Guest : 

Come into the house of Simon (29). 

Wife's mother lay sick; ... raised her (30, 31). 
Open the door. . . will sup with him (Rev. 3 : 20). 
We will come, .. . make our abode (John 14 : 23). 
That Christ may dwell in your hearts (Eph. 3: 17). 
6. The Unwearied Worker : 

At even. ... He healed many ($2, 34). 

Went about... teaching... and healing (Matt. 4 : 23, 24) 


Himself... bare our diseases (Matt. 8 : 17). 
Touched with the feeling . . . infirmities (Heb. 4: 15). 
b 4 
Better the interrupted sermon than uninter- 


rupted sin. 


oe 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


IRST put down a large W on the board. Then 
add letters to make it read Where? Have the 
school give the answer, and put down the letter 

C. In the same way draw out the time; namely, 
the sabbath. Then put down the word What? Now 
draw lesson pictures as follows : 

I am in a synagogue, and the service is going on. 
Suddenly I hear a wild outcry. Who is it that 
makes it? Put down the word What? and the letter 
D. for demoniac. I see all turning to look at the 





HERE? Cc. 
HEN? Ss. 
HAT? D.W.M.#H. 
HAT THEN? ALL HAIL. 











‘*demoniac,” and lo! his whole aspect changes, and 
he becomes quiet. What makes the great change? ~ 
Look at the faces of the people. What do you see 
depicted on their countenances ? 

Now I am in a private house. Some people are 
there. Presently they go upstairs. There is a 
woman on a bed. What is the matter with her? 
Some one takes her by the hand. Whoisit? What 
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then happens to the woman? Who was she? Put 
down now the letter W. 

Now the scene changes once more. I am looking 
out of the window of Peter’s house. See! Here 
comes a multitude of people! They are sick folk, 
some being blind, others lame, still others leprous or 
fever-stricken. Why are they coming to that house ? 
See! The door of the house opens, and a man comes 
out. Who is he? Watch him as he steps down and 
passes into the midst of that throng. hat does he 
now do? When he gets through, is there one left 
who is still sick ? (Luke 4:40.) Now put down the 
letter M. for ‘‘ multitude,” and the letter HM. for 
‘* healed.” 

Now go over the whole as follows, pointing to the 
words that the school is to supply : To-day we are in 
the city of (point). There we go to the synagogue 
on the (point). While the service is going on, we 
hear a wild cry, and see that a demoniac is there. 
But as soon as Joous ives the word of command, the 
poor (point to D. and H.). Yes, he is healed. But 
see in front of Peter’s house those sick folk. What 


GRADED 
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does the Lord do to them? (point.) Do you wonder 
that the ple are amazed? Now put down the 
words What then? At once have the pianist or 
organist strike the chord, and, without announce- 
ment, sing ‘‘ All hail, the power of Jesus’ name.” 


New York CIrTy. 
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Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘* Bible Songs ’’) 


** At even, ere the sun was set."’ Psalm 116 : 1-14. 
** Thine arm, O Lord, in daysofold."’. (166: 1-12. 233: I-12.) 
‘*O thou through suffering perfect Psalm 77 : 1-6. 

made."’ (106: 1-6. 156: 1-4.) 
‘‘Thou Lord of life, our saving Psalm 107: 1-9. 


health."’ (156: 1-6. 220: I-14.) 
** Oh, where is he that trod the sea.’’ Psalm 145 : 1-14. 
‘* All hail, the power of Jesus’ name."’ (215: 1-10. 10: 1-5.) 
** What a friend we have in Jesus.’’ Psalm 147. 


**Lord, I hear of showers of blessing.”’ (219: 1-6. 317 : 1-3.) 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leaflet hac been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, tor the help of 
rimary teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
Somatinn about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 

a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 





Quarter’s Thought: Jesus, the Great Helper, Teach- 
ing, Preaching, and Healing. 


Lesson Thought : How Jesus Spent the Sabbath. 
Lesson Aim: How We May Spend the Sabbath. 


INTRODUCTORY REVIEW. 


What dayis this? Has it anyother names? Sun- 
day, Sabbath, Lord's Day, God's Holy Day, etc., all 
mean the same. Repeat. ‘‘ This is the day which 
Jehovah hath made; we will rejoice and be glad in 
it.” What does it say we willdo? Rejoice and be 
glad, just like our hymn: ‘ O day of rest and g/ad- 
ness, O day of joy and light.” Is everybody glad 
when Sunday comes? 0, because all have not 
learned to make it the brightest and best day of the 
week. All the days are good, but Sunday should be 
the very best. 


“Safely through another week God has brought us on our 
WAY, oo 
Day of all the week the des¢.’’ 


Some children think Sunday is a long, tiresome 
day, others love it dearly, and are happy when it 
comes. When we learn how Jesus spent the sabbath, 
it will show us how to make it a very happy day. 
REVIEW. 

Was there any sabbath before Jesus lived on this 
earth? When God finished making the land and 
water, the beautiful lights, plants, animals, etc., in 
this world, God rested from all his work, and blessed 
the seventh day and hallowed it. When God gave 
the Commandments to Moses, the fourth one said, 
** Remember,” etc. — knew these Old Testament 
verses, because he had learned them when a boy. 
The New Testament tells how Jesus spent his sab- 
baths. This circle means one day, which we will 
name Jesus’ sabbath. (Draw as in outline shown at 
end of this article.) It was a sabbath in Capernaum 
of Galilee (sing ‘‘O Galilee”), the same city where 
the crowd followed Jesus to the seashore, and where 
he called his first four disciples. Who were they? 
‘** Peter and Andrew, James and John,” etc. 

LEsson, 

One sabbath about this time, Jesus, as his custom 
was, went into the synagogue and taught. It wasa 
splendid habit to go to God's house every sabbath. 
It helped to keep God's day holy. (Write ‘* holy” in 
the circle. ) 

The paces were astonished at his teaching, and 
listened closely, for nobody had ever taught like that. 
While Jesus was talking, suddenly a man called 
loudly, ‘‘ What have we to do with thee, Jesus ?” etc. 
Jesus stopped, because everybody looked at the poor 
man, who seemed sort of crazy. Perhaps some were 
frightened, until Jesus spoke to the evil spirit that was 
in the man, and said, ‘* Hold thy peace, and come out 
of him."” Once more the man cried out, and the spirit 
left him. The people were amazed, and, as they left 
the synagogue, they said, ‘‘ What new teaching is 
this? Even the unclean spirits obey him.”” They 
spread the news everywhere about Galilee. Never 
before had people known what a great helper Jesus 
was, always ready to be helpful to anybody in trouble, 


even on the sabbath. (Add ‘‘helpful” to the circle. ) 
How would the man and his friends feel when they 
knew he was healed? Surely they hadn’t been so 
happy for along time. Jesus made that sabbath a 
happy day tothem. (Add ‘‘ happy.”) 

at was not all. hen the synagogue service was 
over, Jesus went to the house of Peter and Andrew 
with James and John. Pretty soon somebody told him 
that the mother was sick in bed with a fever. He 
took her by the hand, and raised her up. (Show the 
Providence Lithograph Co. lesson picture.) The fever 
left her, and she was soon helping about the house. 
Again — had been helpful, and made the whole 
family happy by healing the mother. 

The news about healing the crazy man spread so 
fast that before sunset it seemed as if all the city 
gathered at the door with all kinds of sick people and 
many that were crazy. Do you suppose Jesus turned 
any away because there were so. many? ‘He laid 
his hands on every one of them, and healed them.” 
(Drill on the Golden Text.) What a helpful day it 
had been, and how many had been made happy ! 
Can you tell me who had been helped ? 





* AN IN THE SYNAGOGUE 
THE OTHER IN PETER’S HOME 
VERY ANY AT THE DOOR 











Jesus’ sabbath had been a holy, helpful, happy day 
for himself and many others. 

Although Jesus spent such a busy sabbath, he was 
up early next morning to go somewhere by himself 
to pray, that he might be ready to preach to others. 
We cannot do all that Jesus did, but we can go to 
church and Sunday-school to keep God's den katy. 
Some little girls, called a Sunshine Band, go on Sun- 
day afternoons to carry flowers from the church, and 
to sing, to several sick or lame people in their homes. 
The Sunday-school messenger boys carry papers and 
books to the members of the Home Department. All 
those children are helpful to others, which makes 
them happy, and the children are happy too when 
they see how glad the ‘‘shut in” people are to see 
them. (Be sure to present some helpful Christian 
activity which children can do on Sunday.) As long 
as we live let us make Sunday a holy, helpful, happy 
day, for 

A Sabbath well spent 
Brings a week of content, 

And health for the joys of to-morrow ; 
But the Sabbath profaned, 
Whate’er may be gained, 

Is a certain forerunner of sorrow.’’ 

















Peoria, ILL. 


The power of another world is present in our 
preaching when it stirs the powers of this world. 
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The Lesson for Boys and Girls 


By the Rev. William Byron Forbush, Ph.D. 


[A booklet explaining the special features of Dr. Forbush’s methods 
of teaching, and containing suggestive lists of simple illustrative 
apparatus, with other suggestions valuable to the teacher, may be 
obtained for two two-cent stamps from The Sunday School Times 
Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


Subject: A Specimen Day in Jesus’ Ministry. 
Method: Discussion. 


Illustrations: The Sunday School Times Lesson 
Picture, “ The Ruins of Capernaum ;” Under- 
wood Stereoscope, “Unclean! Unclean!” 
Wretched Lepers in Palestine; Hofmann’s 
** Healing the Sick.” 


Find four things which Jesus habitually did. 

1. Teaching (Mark 1: 21, 22). Picture the walk of 
Jesus, Mary and his brothers, and the disciples, to 
church. Draw together, from your Bible dictionary 
description, floor plan of asynagogue, showing where 
Jesus spoke, and write out the order of service, show- 
ing when Jesus spoke. Get ideas as to his manner, 
matter, and illustrations, and how he differed from 
the scribes. 

2. Healing (vs. 23-26, 30-34, 39-45). The key-note 
of this activity is compassion (v. 41). Get anyscholar’s 
experience of severe illness, visit to a hospital, or of 
a plague. Imagine awful conditions in a country 
without medicine or sanitation, with belief that dis- 
ease was of divine infliction, and cures by exorcism. 
Ask about ridiculous remedies of only three centuries 
ago in England and America. State wretched con- 
ditions in Palestine now. 

What would be your impulse to kelp had you been 
alive then? What was that of Jesus? Could any 
other help precede or take the place of this? Point 
out that Jesus made no comment on their medical 
notions; that he acted without display, self-assertion, 
or attempt at surpassing others; that he tried to dis- 
courage mere wonder and general gossip by endeavor- 
ing to keep his kindness secret (vs. 43, 44), and that 
his aim was to show himself as true Redeemer and 
Friend by simple, immediate helpfulness. 

Some helpful suggestions and questions are: 

Woiuid not men expect from the divine Jesus great 
works as well as great teachings ? 

There is no apparent reason why any. man in this 
present +4 should perform nication, but Jesus, the 
supreme Man, lived in a place where sickness was 
the most dreadful fact, where everybody believed that 
holy men could heal, and where both his enemies and 
his friends knew that he did heal. 

The Scripture describes the ‘‘demonizing” as not 
a moral malady, since it often began in childhood. 
And its cure was not dependent on the sufferers’ 
faith; it was intermittent and sudden, though often 
complicated with other diseases. Dr. Nevius (see his 
book, much valued by the late Dr. Trumbull, ‘‘ De- 
mon Possession”) found parallel cases in China, 
which were cured by prayer to Christ, or in his 
name. 

Would God's Son come into a world of wretched- 
ness and remain indifferent to the one thing that 
was then the universal and personal symbol of its 


— ? 

3. Talking (vs. 29, 30). Ask for the story of the 
visit at Peter's house, the act of mercy, the grate- 
ful woman’s homely ministry, the after-supper talk 
with his friends. 

4. Praying (v. 35). The inevitable close and pre- 
lude of every day in Jesus’ life. 

Jesus was not deterred by praise or popularity (vs. 
37, 38) from going as far as he might in his ministries 
of love. 

For next week ask your pupils for pictures and 
models in elay, wood, or cardboard, of an Oriental 
house (the next lesson picture in The Sunday School 
Times series [10 cents for the full quarter’s set] shows 
an Oriental house with outside stairs). 

Boston. 
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The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. : 


AKE this story of a sabbath in the life of Jesus 

as real an experience as possible to young 

upils. If there is a lake near where they 

live, with villages on its shores, and boats plying 

from one village to another, recall it to their minds. 

Then describe the Lake of Galilee, in shape like a 

guitar; Capernaum, on the Shore of the broad north- 

ern end, sheltered under the rugged Zebulun hills. 
Picture these three scenes: 

Jesus at Public Worship. It is a warm spring sab- 
bath. The lake is alive with traffickers and fisher- 
men. Caravans are moving along the at road 
which passes through Capernaum, the Way of the 
Sea, from Damascus to the Mediterranean: For 
Roman rulers did not keep the Jewish sabbath, nor 
Syrians, nor other Gentiles. Jews were in a minority 
in Galilee (Matt. 4: 15, 16). Jewish leaders did not 
regard that section as very religious (John 7 : 52). 
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But the fact that many disregarded the sabbath did 
not change the habits of Jesus. He and his friends 
according to his custom (Luke 4: 16) went to the 
synagogue. So he taught his disciples to do. 

Jesus was a teacher in the synagogue. For this, 
too, he was training his disciples. He taught in the 
public sabbath service at Capernaum (v. 21), as he 
had been doing at Nazareth. We learned two weeks 
ago of his teaching there. Perhaps he taught the 
same truths at Capernaum (Luke 4 : 17-21). He 
spoke out of his own heart and ,experience, not 
merely what he had learned from Jewish scribes, 
and so his teaching was new and impressive (v. 22). 

A demonized man in the audience suddenly broke 
out with cries of opposition (vs. 23, 24). The Gospel 
record of how Jesus handled this interruption is sim- 
ple, direct, and impressive (vs. 25, 26). The news 
spread through all the region around the lake. The 
young rabbi from Nazareth had not only spoken with 
convincing power, but had made a demonized man 
listen, and had freed him from his affliction (vs. 
27, 28). 

Jesus as a Guest. From the synagogue he and his 
friends went to the home of one of the company, 
Simon Peter. Malarial fevers have always been 
common on the shores of the lake. The people are 
used to them, and have little sympathy with the 
sufferers. I saw a poor fellow sitting by the road- 
side there one day trembling with ague. When I 
asked what was the matter with him, the natives said 
with indifference, ‘‘Oh! he has the great fever.” 

Simon’s mother-in-law had such a fever when 
Jesus came from the synagogue to her home. He 
went and stood beside her couch and took her hand 
in sympathy. He spoke to the fever as he had to 
the demon, and the fever left the woman as the 
demon had left the man. The presence of Jesus in 
the home to-day brings health and peace, and the 
spirit of ministering kindness, to its inmates. 

Jesus as a Citizen. What he had done in the syna- 
gogue and the home spread quickly through the 
town. And when the sabbath rest for the Jews and 
the day’s work for the Gentiles were ended, the 
townspeople gathered with their sick at the door of 
Peter’s house. Jesus apparently did not ask whether 
they were Jews or Gentiles. e laid his hands on 
every sick one who came or was brought to him, and 
healed them all. 

If any one should ask me whether discipl of 
Jesus could thus heal the sick now, I should ans er, 
‘*By their fruits ye shall know them.” When my 
friends are ill, I seek for them a physician who has 
studied the human body and mind, and has searched 
for all the means which God has given men to cure 
sickness. I believe remedies are most potent when 
administered and received by those who believe in 
Jesus Christ and in his power to heal,—for a mind at 
peace with God makes the best use of all hig gifts 
in restoring health. 

The abiding lesson to be impressed from this 
record of the sabbath of Jesus in Capernaum is the 
value of his presence by his Spirit in the church, the 
home, and the community. Healing and health go 
with the Son of man wherever he is welcomed, and 
he gives to his disciples power like his own. 


Suggestive Questions 


The Teaching of Jesus. What was his authority ? 
What was the authority of the scribes? What was 
the teaching of ogg Ad (John 12: 49, 50.) How can 
we know that he taught the mind of God? (John 
8: 28-30.) What was the teaching ot the scribes? 
Did Jesus approve of their teaching ? (Matt. 23: 2, 3.) 
Did he approve of their deeds? (Luke 20: 46, 47.) 

The Healing of Jesus. Did he tell the scribes by 
what authority he healed the sick ? (Mark 11 : 27-33.) 
What was his authority ? (John 14: 10, 11.) Why did 
he heal the sick? (Matt. 20: 34; Mark 1: 41; Matt. 


14 : 14.) 

The Way Jesus Kept the Sabbath, What was the 
Jewish law of the sabbath? (Luke 13: 14.) What 
was Jesus’ law of the sabbath? (Matt. 12: 12.) How 
did he justify himself for working on the sabbath? 
(John 5:17; Matt. 12: 8.) 


Boston, 
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No house ts too humble for heaven to enter. 


For the Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Early Galilean Ministry 


I. Tue General Preparation (Matt. 8: 14-17 ; 
1: 21-39 ; Luke 4: 31-44). 
[For each member of the Bible class. ] 


__If the episode in the synagogue at Nazareth was 
illustrative, as it doubtless was, of the method of Jesus 
when preaching in the synagogues throughout Gali- 
lee, the story, told so tersely by Mark, of the busy 
sabbath day at pp alge was an equally represen- 
tative account of his general ministry in the cities 
and villages. The writers of the Gospels seem to de- 


Mark 
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scribe it from this point of view, each one dwelling 
upon the varied activities of that sabbath: 

The accounts. bring to our attention certain out- 
standing characteristics of Jesus as a religious leader. 
He was varied in his method of approach to men and 
in his ways of helpfulness, at once a preacher, a 
teacher, arrd a healer. He affected every one who 
came near him with a sense of his impressive per- 
sonality, his striking individuality. A spirit of sin- 
cere goodness was manifest in all his words and 
deeds, and made him irresistibly attractive to all 
save those whose hearts were already perverted. 
But the most distinct impression made by Jesus 
upon the throngs was that of independence and 
authoritativeness. He was self-possessed. He de- 
clared his simple program without hesitancy. He 
did not quote precedents like the rabbis ot the day, 
but seemed to be making them. While outwardly a 
rabbi, he was one of a very new sort, a source of 
perplexity and amazement as well as of delight. 

His experiences were equally varied. The needy 
knew him as their constant friend. The sick dis- 
covered that he was not only full of sympathy, but of 
healing power as well. There will always be a mys- 
tery about his wonderful power to heal. Various ele- 
ments were, no doubt, contributory to it. As Bruce 
remarks, Jesus was minded to remove disease; it 
was his bent. He attained his purpose in manifold 
ways. 

This work was at great personal cost. 
for an unceasing expenditure of strength. Oriental 
crowds are persistent and clamorous. His sympa- 
thies were active and ae drawn upon. 

Jesus had a great soul, which he kept refreshed 
by constant communion with his heavenly Father. 
Bodily fatigue or mental anguish he could endure, 
but never separation from God. From the very out- 
set of his active life it is recorded that he sought in 
solitude, when others were asleep, to pray and medi- 
tate, in order that his strength might ever be from 
God, 


II, REFERENCE LITERATURE, 


Bruce, Expositor’s Greek Testament (I, 344-347, 
141) has some excellent comments on this passage 


eal 


It called 
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which are illuminating as to Jesus. Delitzsch, ‘A 
Day in Capernaum”™ (Funk & Wagnalls Co.), has 
long been a classic reference for the explanation of 


the scenes of Christ's busy day. Stalker, ‘‘ Life of 
Christ” (§$ 67-72), and ‘‘ Imago Christi’ (214) and 
Stapfer, ‘‘ Jesus during his Ministry” (10-19), make 


the circumstances of these days very clear. Daw- 
son’s clrapter on ‘‘ Idyllic Days,” and Rhees’s general 
statements (§§ 125, 126) prepare the redder to interpret 
wisely for himself. 

III, QuEsTIONS FOR Stupy AND Discussion. 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration 
to members of the class.] 

1. The Variety of Christ’s Methods. (1.) How 
many different kinds of activity do the Gospel narra- 
tives ascribe to Jesus? (2.) Is any one of them pre- 
dominantly characteristic ? 

2. The Dabrdision He Made. (3.) Was there any- 
thing about his outward appearance which distin- 
guished him from other teachers? (4.) What was 
the real reason for the marked impression that he 
everywhere made ? 

3. His Work of Healing. (5.) Was it limited to 
a few classes of cases? (6.) According to Matthew, 
what was his motive in this healing ministry ? 

4. The Man with the Unclean Spirit. (7.) How 
far is such a case explicable as epilepsy ? and where 
is that inadequate ? 

5. The Demoniacs. (8.) Why did Jesus object to 
the testimony of devils ? 

6. The Fulness of the Life of Jesus. (9.) Was it 
a breathless and scattered or a carefully planned and 
directed activity ? 

IV. Some Leapinc THovcGuts. 
|For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

One secret of Jesus’ success was that he forgot 
himself in his work. 

His own words would be an excellent commentary 
upon such a day as this : ‘‘ Ye have done it unto me.” 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 

“~ 


The Devil is always most active when he is hang- 
ing on the edge, 


ral 


Additional Delegates to the Jerusalem 
World’s Convention 


INCE the publication in The Sunday School 
Times of October 24, 1903, of the names of 
those who at that time had registered as dele- 

gates to the World’s Sunday-school Convention, to 
be held in — April 18-20, 1904, a large num- 
ber have been added to the list of delegates, and 
their names are given in this issue. The Official Call 
of the World’s Convention Committee, which has not 
yet been given to readers of The Sunday School 
‘imes, is also now published, as being of special in- 
terest in connection with this significant undertaking 
in Sunday-school history. 

The cruise of Seventy-one days which the dele- 
ates will make in the chartered steamship Grosser 
Tarturst, of the North German Lloyd Lune, includ- 
ing interesting visits to Madeira, Gibraltar, Northern 
‘Allen. Malta, Greece, Turkey, Asia Minor, the Holy 
Land, Egypt, Italy, and the Riviera, has proved at- 
traction to hundreds. There are still some berths, 
which can be had at from about $600 to'$750. The 
berth ticket includes practically all the expenses of 
the trip, which begins March 8, from New York, and 
lasts till May 18. oS should be made to 
the chairman, E. K. Warren, Three Oaks, Michigan, 
or the treasurer, W. N. Hartshorn, 120 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

The Official Call is as follows: 


The World’s Fourth Sunday-School Convention 
Official Call 


Jerusalem has through the ages stood as the center 
of religious life and history. o it, adherents to va- 
rious faiths and creeds have turned in thought for 
precedent andinspiration. Many of differing nation- 
alities have journeyed there, singly, in groups, and 
in vast numbers, ta re-establish the ideals of their 
race, and to crystalize their own religious convictions. 
Pilgrimages have been both successful and unsuc- 
cessful ; but to the foilower of the precepts of Jesus 
Christ a reverent journey over the country in which 
he made his home, a tracing of the paths he trod, a 
view of the scenes familiar to him, can but hallow his 
memory, vivify his sufferings, and enlarge the con- 
ception of salvation through his atonement. 

With this thought in mind, the suggestion was 
made that the World’s Fourth Sunday-School Con- 
vention, the largest expression of the world’s organ- 
ized Sunday-school forces, numbering above twenty- 
five million souls, be held in Jerusalem. The practi- 
cability of the plan was canvassed, and the project 
laid before the International Sunday-School Associa- 
tion at its Tenth Annual Convention at Denver, 
June, 1902, at which convention representatives of 
‘‘The British Sunday-School Union” were present. 








After a careful presentation the Convention en- 
dorsed the plan, and referred it for definite action 
and execution to the Central Executive Committee. 
That body in session at Philadelphia, September, 
1902, reviewed the ground, elected one of the mem- 
bers of the World’s Committee, Mr. Edward K. 
Warren of Three Oaks, as chairman of that commit- 
tee, to succeed the late Mr. B. F. Jacobs of Chicago, 
and authorized said committee to hold the World's 
Fourth Convention in Jerusalem, April 18 to 20, 1904. 
In this action ‘‘The Sunday-School Union” and 
other foreign organizations concurred. 

The committee entered upon its work, finding the 
only practical solution of the transportation problem 
in the chartering of a steamer, its choice being a 
North German Lloyd vessel, the Grosser Kurfurst. 
The English contingent followed the example by en- 
gaging a Hamburg-American Line vessel, the 
Fuerst Bismarck. 

Since chartered steamers were inevitable, it was 
deemed best to provide the delegates with a cruise of 
the Mediterranean for recreation and education, in 
connection with the Jerusalem Convention for inspi- 
ration. The Grosser Kurfurst sails from New York 
March 8, 1904, returning May 18, 1904. The Fuerst 
Bismarck sails from Marseilles April 2, 1904, return- 
ing April 30, 1904. 

All preliminaries having been accomplished, we, 
the members of the Executive Committee for the 
World’s Fourth Sunday-School Convention, do offi- 
cially and cordially invite representatives of every 
form of organized Sunday-school activity, and others 
interested in this world-wide work, to attend the said 
Convention in the city of Jerusalem, Palestine, April 
18, 19, 20, 1904. 

Epwarp K. WarrkEN, Chairman. 

Joun WANAMAKER, United States of America. 

A. B. McCri tus, United States of America. 

ee meen Australia. 

Proressor Fetzer, Germany. 

Avcust Pam, Sweden. 

T. C. IkeHara, Japan. 

Rev. McGreic, France. 

Rev. Dr. Burt, Italy. 

S. P. Leet, Canada. 

Epwarp Towers, England. 

Cuaries Waters, England. 

Rosert Cutiey, England. 

Danzy SHEEN, England. 

F. F. Betsey, England. 


The supplementary list of delegates to the Jerusa- 
lem Convention, completing up to date the list which 
( Continued on next page) 



















































































The Laundry Class. 


In many of the schools of domestic science, 
laundry work is now taught in a thorough and 
scientific manner. In the laundry classroom 
Ivory Soap is always used to wash the articles 
that require special care and it is frequently used 
to the exclusion of all other soaps. It is as im- 
portant to know the best materials for domestic 
use as to know the best methods for using them, 
and Ivory Soap is very generally recognized by 
those who have carefully investigated the sub- 
ject as the safest and purest soap. 


















































My Four Religious Teachers 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


CHARLES G. FINNEY DAVID HAWLEY 
ELIAS R. BEADLE HORACE BUSHNELL 
With five full-page portraits 


N ALL his varied life-course the Editor of The Sunday School 
Times constantly bore grateful. testimony to the inspiration 
and guidance of his early religious teachers. Only last year he 
prepared a group of character studies of four men who greatly 
influenced him in his purposes and ideals. Each one of these 
men was distinctly a character. Each one wielded marked in- 
fluence in his day and sphere. Each made his impress upon his 
community, or nation, or world-wide audience, for all time. The 
book tells of Dr. Trumbull’s early associations with these men, 
and in the telling gives facts about them which are by no means 
generally known. This biographical study of genuinely great 
men will appeal to all who aspire to growth in character and 
service. 


Price, $100. For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the publishers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 1031 Wainut St., Phila., Pa. 
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was published in The Sunday School 
Times of October 24, 1903, is as follows : 


Alabama (2) 


Harte, Mr. A. C., Mobile. 
Pittman, Mr. J. D., Evergreen. 


British Columbia (1) 
Stoughton, Miss E., Armstrong, 

California (6) 

Denman, Miss Catherine, 1063 6th Street, 
Petaluma. 

Hough, Rev. George A., 400 W. 28th Street, 
Los Angeles. 

Lawrence, Rev. Charles H,, Escondido. 
Lelan, Mrs. L. A., Redlands. 

Taylor, Rev. R. B., 1460 3d Street, San 
Diego. 

Williams, Miss Murial, Redlands. 


Canada (13) 


Anderson, Mrs. Ann E,. and Miss Char- 
lotte D.,4209 Western Ave., Westmount, 
Montreal, Quebec. 

Forster, Mr. J. W. L., 24 King Street, W., 
Toronto, Ontario. 

Gooderham, Mrs. James, 66 Glen Road, 
Rosedaie, Toronto, Ontario. 

Keagey, Miss Mary, Dundas, Ontario. 

Lovering, Mr. H. L., Coldwater, Ontario. 

Stevenson, Mr. and Mrs, J. A., and niece, 
115 Carling St., London, Ontario. 

Tompkins, Mr. J. A., Granby, Quebec. 

Venton, Mr. Alfred E., Lyleton, Manitoba. 


Ontario. 
Colorado (r) 
Sanderson, Mrs. Harriet A., 219 W. 5th 
Avenue, Denver, 


Connecticut (1) 
Bixler, Rev. James W., New London. 


District of Columbia (1) 

Butler, Rev. C. H., 1107 11th Street, N.W., 

Washington, 

Florida (3) 

Brown, Mr. and Mrs. J. G., Daytona. 
Groves, Mr. H. C., 69 S. Magnolia Street, 

Ocala. 

Georgia (2) 

Martindale, Rev. Charles O’ Neale, Newnan. 
Walker, Rev. W. L., Macon, 


Idaho (1) 
Swain, Mrs. A. J., 1245 Jefferson Ave., 
Boise. 
Illinois (9) 
Caraway, Laura A., 2411 Indiana Avenue, 
Chicago. 
Hofman, Mr. F., 147 E. Illinois St., Chicago. 
Holtgreve, Rev. Paul B., Polo, 
Lasater, Mr. and Mrs. A. A., McLeansboro. 
Stubbs, Helen L., 620 Dearborn Avenue, 
Chicago. 
Sanford, Miss Annie E., care of Mrs. F. B. 
Ayer, 487 E. Sixty-fifth St., Chicago. 
Sargent, Miss Sabra, Ferry Hall, Lake Forest. 
Thompson, Mr. Henry Avery, care of Mr, 
Henry W. Avery, Belvidere. 


Indiana (4) 


Ashburn, Rev. T., 737 Adams Avenue, 
Evansville. 
Hammond, Rev. R. G., Mellott. 











St., Shelbyville. 
| McLaughlan, Miss Della, Greensburg. 


Iowa (5) 
Denney, Rev. Wilson, Charles City. 
| Marton, Mrs. H. J. P., Box 1, Hancock, 
Wilson, Miss Flora, Traer. 
| Wescott, Mrs. D. G., Gladbrook. 
Wells, Mr. Joseph, Des Moines. 


| Kansas (2) 
| Higginson, Mr. E., Wichita. 
| 
| 


Squire, Miss Lora E., 303 N. Campbell! Lowden, Rev. J. M. 


Avenue, Beloit. 


Kentucky (2) 
| Minary, Mr. George B., Versailles. 
Wright, Mr. J. R., Louisville. 
Maryland (5) 


timore. 


N. Broadway, Baltimore. 
Mullineaux, Rev. F. H., Kent Island. 
Niver, Rev. Edwin 8., to14 St. Paul St. 
Baltimore. 
Massachusetts (5) 
Crane, Mrs. Lucy M., Weymouth. 
Dowes, Elizabeth B., Petersham. 
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Halli, Miss Fannie Lee, 54 Buckingham St., 
Springfield. 
Larcom, Mr. and Mrs, R. E., Beverly. 


Michigan (3) 
McDermand, Rev. B., St. Johns. 
Scott, Rev. Charles Ernest, Box 115, Gray- 
ling. 
Wheelock, Mr. Charles H., Battle Creek, 


Minnesota (3) 
Grabill, Miss Ida N., 328 Nicollet Avenue, 
Minneapolis. 
Medlar, Mrs. W. H., Alexandria. 
Stacy, Mr. Arthur P., 2712 Blaisdell Avenue, 
Minneapolis. 


Mississippi (1) 
McClelland, Miss Eva, Jackson. 


Missouri (3) 
| Bruce, Rev. W. J., Springfield. 
| Mason, Mr. John T., Albany. 
Toomay, Rev. J. B., Carthage. 





Wilson, Dr. and Mrs. H. A., Wardsville, | 


Benham, Mr. De Witt M., The Cecil, Bal- 


Clendenin, Mr. and Mrs. William J., 1820 | 


’ 


New Jersey (1) 
| Wescott, Mr. J. B., Pleasantville, 
New York (10) 
| Brown, Mrs. Walter Scott, Sand Lake. 
| Chapin, Miss Fannie G., 110 S, Fitzhugh St., 
Rochester. 
| Conklin, Miss Jean, ‘* The Berkshire,’’ r25th 
Street and 8th Avenue, New York City. 
Humphrey, Rev. William B., 28 Tuxedo 
Pl., Buffalo. 
| Jessup, Dr. and Mrs. Henry H., and Miss 
Anna H., 156 5th Avenue, New York 
City. 
| Lindsay, Rev. Peter, 66 Driving Park Ave., 
Rochester. 
| Randolph, Rev. L. C., Alfred. 
| Rogers, Mr. Lewis G., 320 Fenton Street, 
Buffalo. 
North Dakota (3) 
| Grassick, Dr. and Mrs. J. Buxton, and Miss 
Grassick. 
' Nova Scotia (1) 
| Webster, Miss Alice E., The Chestnuts, 
Kentville. 
Ohio (12) 
| Bailey, Mr. and Mrs, A. J., Wilmington. 
Blackburn, Mr. M. L., Bellaire. 
Burns, Warren E., Marietta. 
| Cartwright, Miss Ethie E., Gilboa, 
Dull, Hon, J. M., Dull. 
Jones, Rev. D. Evans, Venedocia. 
Klipfel, Rev. George J., 46 Center Street, 
Dayton, 
Sparks, Mr. and Mrs. J. W., Wilmington. 
Smith, Rev. W. A., Wellston. 
Yoeman, Miss Marguerite M., Jefferson. 


Oklahoma Territory (1) 
Finley, Rev. R. S., Cedardale. 


Oregon (r) 
Pohl, Miss Esther C., M.D., Failing Bldg., 
Portland. 


Pennsylvania (5) 
Ferner, Mr. J. E., Somerset. 
| Burghner, Miss S. L., Shamokin. 
| Miller, Rev. Dr. W. H., Bryn Mawr. 
| Rock, Mr. R., Wilkinsburg. 


Jeffers, Miss Aurilla V., toz S. Harrison | Zartman, Rev. Rufus C., 1815 Oxford St., 


| Philadelphia. 


| Rhode Island (8) 

| Copeland, Mr. and Mrs. William A., Provi- 

dence. 

Coffin, Miss Lillian M., Olneyville Station, 
Providence. 

| Fletcher, John, Providence. 

Hill, Miss Lean, 221 Broad Street, Provi- 

dence. 

| Johnson, Rev. Edward A., 26 Spring Street, 
Newport. 

; , Providence. 

Latham, Mr. Joseph A., 87 

Street, Providence. 


Weybosset 


Tennessee (4) 
Ketron, Rev. Albert C. and Mrs., Fall Branch, 

Smedes, Susan D., Sewanee. 

Sullivan, Rev. G. T., 1225 Mississippi Ave., 

| Memphis. 





Virginia (2) 

| Grandy, Mr. and Mrs. J. W., Colonial Ave., 
Norfolk. 

| West Virginia (1) 

Campbell, Miss Pattie, Longacre. 





Dohsey, Miss . 
Kerr, Robert. 
































LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 7 


Mrs. Bryner’s Answers 
to Primary Teachers 


What is the best primary song-bogk ? 

The very best is the scrap-book arranged 
by each teacher for her own class, selections 
being made from miscellaneous sources, 
The average Sunday-school song-book fur- 
nishes two or three for primary children. 
Gather others from special leaflets, quarter- 
lies, and other publications. Choose songs 
for a purpose, and only those whose music 
and words merit use. Many collections of 
primary songs have been used a long time. 
** The Primary Hymnal,’’by Miller (35 cents), 
is comparatively recent and well recom- 
mended, and furnishes many helpful songs. 
Begin your scrap-book at once, and you will 
soon have a variety. 











What exercises are suitable for promotions 
from the Cradle Roll ? 

Request parents to teach the little ones a 
few simple Bible verses, such as ‘‘ God is 
love,’’ ‘* Little children, love one another,’’ 
‘Jesus said, Suffer little children to come | 
unto me.’’ Invite parents to bring their 
children on some special day,—Easter, Chil- 
dren’s Day, etc. Decorate the church. Let 
the children form a group on the platform 
while the primary class sings, then have 
Cradle Roll children repeat their verses, 
Have prayer for children, parents, and teach- 
ers. Prasent each one with a certificate of 
promotion to Sunday-school membership. 
Let the primary class sing a welcome song. 
Present to them the" pastor, superintendent, 
and the one who will be their teacher, and 
tell them all will be expected next Sunday. 
An attractive printed service has been pre- 
pared by Mrs. C. M. Kiggins of Portland, 
Oregon, giving further suggestions. 





What variety of pictures can you suggest for 
different grades ? 

The Sunday School Times is now issuing 
a splendid series of pictures, one for each 
lesson, in the International course on the 
Life of Christ for the first six months of 1904. 
These could be used in all grades of the 
Sunday-school, A set of thirteen, one for 
each lesson of the first quarter, will be sent 
on receipt of ten cents. A beautiful set for 
the beginners has been prepared by Miss 
Marion Thomas, both for the Beginners’ 
Course and their supplemental work. They 
are somewhat expensive, but worth the cost. 
These are issued by the Presbyterian Board 
of Publication at $2 for the set of forty-two 
cards. The picture-rolls and similar small 
cards by the Providence Lithograph Company 
and the D. C, Cook Publishing Company are 
most generally used for primary departments. 
These should be ordered through your own 
publishing house. Selections of Brown’s, 
Wilde’s, or Perry Pictures, are used by many | 





| 





The Way Out 
What to Do When Food Don't Agrce 





When food don’t agree, sensible folks 
make a change. 

Where all others fail, Grape-Nuts, be- 
ing predigested, and all nourishment, 
succeeds, usually from the first trial. 

A lady of Washington says : *‘ My baby 
nineteen months old had never seen a 
well day in her life. She had suffered 
from indigestion from the time of her 
birth, and it seemed impossible to find | 
any food to agree with her, She could 
keep almost nothing on her stomach, and | 
she suffered a great deal. 

‘*It was then that I tried Grape-Nuts | 
for her, steeping it thoroughly and strain- | 
ing it, putting a small portion in each 
feeding, and it worked like acharm. She | 
began to improve immediately, and | 
gained half a pound the first week. 

‘*Baby got her indigestion from me, | 
for my digestive organs have always | 
been weak. I rely on Grape-Nuts tor | 
most of my food, for there are times when | 
I can eat nothing else at all but Grape- | 
Nuts. I am steadily improving. I never | 
have ‘that tired feeling’ any more. I eat 
Grape-Nuts and I feel its effects in im- 
proved mental strength very forcibly.” | 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for a copy of 
the famous little book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville.” 


| ready to fill the superintendent’s place if 


| may be found in three booklets by Pease, 
| Ir cents each by mai],—‘‘ Books of the 


| results. 
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schools, For juniors and older scholars the 
Leeper Lesson-Light pictures are splendid. 
They are photographs of scenes and customs 
in Bible lands, in green, blue, or sepia tints. 
The sale of these pictures is now controlled 
by the Hammond Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 





Where, in Mexico, may | obtain an inexpen- 
sive piece of drawn work for a boy's collection 
of curios? I understand some of the girls 
make articles to help support their missions. 

Miss Clara Browning, of the Presbyterian 
Normal, 1006 Providencia, Mexico City, has 
neat handkerchiefs, collars, and doylies, 
made by the pupils of her school, which 
they are glad to sell. One dollar of United 
States money makes about $2.25 of Mexican, 
and would procure a very pretty handker- 
chief or doylie, or several small collars. 
Plainer ones may be secured for less. Mrs, 

. D. Eaton, of the Congregational School 
in Chihuahua, also Miss Lizzie Wilson, of 
Palmore College, Chihuahua, could supply 
similar articles. Perhaps they have some- 
thing more suitable for a boy’s collection, 
The Mexicans do beautiful work in horse- 
hair of various colors. I did not see it for 
sale at the schools, but in many other places, 





In the sub-divided class, what duties belong 
to the assistant teacher ? 

General supervision over their own special 
groups of children, their physical comfort, 
maintaining order, keeping records, distrib- 
uting papers and cards, looking up absen- 
tees, visitation in the homes, encouraging 
all to sing and participate in other general 
exercises. Frequently they spend fifteen 
minutes in giving the lesson story, which 
will later be reviewed by the primary super- 
intendent, that the children may reproduce 
what they have heard. Sometimes the super- 
intendent gives the entire lesson, and the 
supplemental work is assigned to the assist- 
ants. In the graded primary department, 
special supplemental lessons belong to each 
grade, and the different teachers drill on 
these, also on the Golden Text. Some of | 
these assistants should be in training to lead 
the department, so that somebody will be 


obliged to be absent. 





What books can you recommend for work 
in primary department, or for the use of a su- 
perintendent of a junior department? Both 
genegal and special titles are desired, with 
prices.—G. L. P. 


To assist a teacher in general preparation, 
the books of the training-course are desira- 
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Ghe Little 
Magician 


His name is UPTON L. IRWIN 


He lives in Kansas. With his Post bag and copies, 

Upton stepped into the office of a big Trust Company 
one day and asked for the President. When Upton 
explained the proposition to him and showed him a 
copy of The Post containing an article about ‘‘ The 
Money Kings of the World,” the President bought a 
copy, and signed an order for weekly delivery. The 
Cashier and also ten of his clerks are now Upton’s 
regular customers. 











Young Irwin's home was destroyed by the great flood last sum- 
mer. With his parents he escaped at night by boat from a sec- 
ond-story window. Then he started selling The Post to buy 
clothes and school books. The clothes he wears were purchased 
with his Post money. He carries one of The Saturday Even- 
ing Post watches. He writes: ‘‘! have earned a bag, a rub- 

ber stamp, a watch and a sweater by selling THE POST. 

And I bought a new suit with the prize money. Now I 
am out for that St. Louis trip."’ 












ANY BOY wiiling to do a few hours’ work on Fridays and Satur- 
days can earn money through this plan. If you will try it, write to 
us and we will furnish the first week's supply of ten copies, with- 
out charge, to be sold at five cents each; after that, all you require 
at the wholesale price. 


IN CASH and a TRIP TO THE 
25 8T. LOUIS FAIR Next Summer 
as prizes for segs who do good 

ome work next month. 















| ta YOUR Sunday-school needs new hymn- 
books, send us your name and address for 

a copy of The Sunday School Hymnal, without 

cost to you, which we will send on approval. 


Sunday 
School 


370 hymns. Size, square 12mo, Cloth binding. 
Price, 35 cents each, postpaid. In orders for 100 
or more, 30 cents each, freight prepaid. 


The Heidelberg Press, 1308 Arch St., Philadelphia 

















ble. Trumbull’s ‘* Teaching and Teach- 
ers’’ ($1.25); Black’s ‘* Practical Primary 
Plans’’ ($1); Harrison’s ** Study of Child 


| Nature ’’ ($1); Du Bois’s ** Point of Contact 


in Teaching’? (75 cents); Volume I of | 


| Pease’s ** Sunday School Teachers’ Normal | 


Course’ (§0 cents). All of these, with 
additional ones as follows, may be secured 
from The Sunday School Times. Black’s 
‘*Handbook for Juniors’’ (10 cents) ; 
Hervey’s ** Picture Work ’? (30 cents) ; Mc- 
Kinney’s ‘* The Child for Christ ’’ (50 cents) ; 
Cook’s ‘* The Gospel for Boys ’’ (20 cents) ; 
Hamill’s ‘*‘ Sunday-School Teacher’? (50 
cents), also Hamill’s ** Books of the Bible ”’ 
(50 cents) ; Carman’s ‘‘ Children’s Meetings, 
and How to Conduct Them ”’ (50 cents). 
Excellent supplemental work for juniors 


Bible,’ ‘*Old Testament History,’’ and 
‘* New Testament History.”” Each book 
supplies such work for one year. There 
is another inexpensive series by L. E. Hitch- 
cock, 10 cents each, or less: (1) ‘‘ Life of 


Christ,’’ (2) **Studies about the Bible,’’ 
(3) ‘* Bible Geography,”’ (4) ‘* Bible His- 
tory,’’ etc. 





BROOKLYN, N. Y.—I have an advanced pri- 
mary or intermediate class of about a hundred 
and forty children, all about ten years old, but 
I have not succeeded in getting just the right 
kind of home work for them. I tried to get 
them to write about the lesson, and the girls 
did quite well, but the boys failed entirely. 
Than ng you for any help you can give me. 
—R. C. B. 


OXFORD. BIBLES 


| 

j The problem solved. Large t in a handy compass. 

. Just published : Oxiord. revie Bible. 

I BLACK-FACED TYPE. 

Text, Reference, Concordance. This is the ideal edition to carry about. 
For sale by all booksellers. Send for circular. 








Whatever you plan, considerable patience | 
will be required before home study will be | 
secured from all. Perhaps a more definite | 
plan of written work would secure better | 
The World Sunday School Supply 
Company of Detroit issues a weekly home- | 


study slip, containing ten questions, with | This book of prayers is hel 


( Continued on page 58) 





Oxford University Press (American Branch), 91 and 93 sth Ave., New York. 














A Special Train for You 


CALIFORNIA 


The Santa Fe will run two personally escorted special trains to Los Angeles via 


Aw 


Santa Fe 


Grand Canyon, leaving nme ag April 27 and 28, 1904. For General Conference 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Cfficially endorsed by several state delegations. 
Stops wi 


made at puequeraue and Laguna in } 
of Arizona, also Redlands a Riverside in California, affording opportunity to see 
unique Indian pueblos, earth’s greatest scenic wonder, and two typical Southern Cali- 
fornia garden spots. Services Sunday at Grand Canyon. 

ou will travel on the cleanest railway in the West—oil-sprinkled tracks and oil-burning engines in Arizona 
and California. Shortest line, finest scenery, most comforts. The rate is low; why don’t you go? 
__ Write to-day for Methodist folder. Tells all about this enjoyable trip. Berth space on these trains is 
limited ; apply early. Orto Faas, Pass. Agt. A. T. & S. F. Ry., 711 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Teachers’ Edition FLORIDA 


of the American Standard 
There is one line pre-eminent for 


Revised Bihle 
superior train service, for smooth 


‘contains im addition to the text 

edited by the American Revis- 
and substantial roadway, for fast 
and punctual schedules. It in- 


ion Committee, 

Bible Dictionary with numer- 
spires that feeling of ‘safety.’’ 
See that your ticket reads vza the 


ATLANTIC 
COAST LINE 


ew Mexico, the Grand Canyon 























veceipt of price. 
Melson & Publi 
827-41 E. 18th St., w York 


Send for catalogue te 











to the American Standard edi- 
tion, and Indexed Bible Atlas. 
Beautifully bound in vari- 
1161 Hroadway, New York. 
298 Washington St., Boston 
31 South Third St., Philadelphia. 


For sale by all leading book- 
. 107 East German St., Baltimore 
ul to all, for home or public 601 Penna. Ave., Washington, D.C. 
le, $1.50; Leather, $2.00. 


sellers or sent postpaid on 
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For Public Worship, 
Private Devotion, and 
Personal Ministry. 


PRAYERS 


use. Cloth. $1.00: Royal Pu 
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Advertising Rates 
80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information, address ‘The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
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Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 











Shines for a world of housekeepers, and best of all the shine 
last. Will not cake on the iron. Lustrous as the sun. 








weekly at the following rates, for either old or 

new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 

75 cts. separate addresses orina pack- 

age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 

75 cents each, per year. , , 

One copy, or any number o 

$1 .00 copies less than five, will be sent 

to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year, 

One free copy addi- 

Free Copies tional will be allowed 

for every ten covies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School ‘limes will be sent to any of the 
countries emeranct in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage: 
One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E, C,, will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, uniess by special request. 

Enough copies = any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will 
re sent free, upon application, 


CHE SUNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








“To Err is Human”— 
Not to Err—Elgin. 


The man who is always 
right on time is the man 
who carries the 


ELGIN WATCH 


Every Elgin. Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers have Elgin Watches. 
**Timemakers and Timekeepers,’* an illustrated history of the watch, sent 
free upon request to 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH Co., ELoin, ti. 
awd 


.. 


steht 








To Those Who Desire 
H. Clay Trumbull’s 
Photograph 


Editor of The Sunday School Times. 

I should like very much to have a 
hotograph of the late Dr. ‘Trumbull. 
I'he only one I recall must have been 
taken some years ago, but I should like 
amore recent one, if such exists. Can 
you say where it can be purchased ? 

Why would it not be a good plan to 
have copies made, and advertised 
through the Times? There must be 
thousands who would like to keep be- 
fore them the face of one whose life has 
been such an inspiration and such a 
biessing throughout the land. 


5S. C. H., New York City. 





In response to a number of similar 
requests trom readers of The Sunday 
School Times, the Publishers announce 
that the best recent likeness of Dr. 
‘Trumbull can be obtained from the 
photographer, Franz Meynen, Marshall 
and Green Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., 
at 49 cents, postpaid. 











Individual Work 
for Individuals 


A Record of Personal Exoveriences 
and Convictions 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


uw latest of Dr. Trumbull’s books 
has been written out of his rich ex- 
periences as a personal worker covering 
many years. 't is full of incident and 
suggestion, and cannot fail to incite the 
reader to greater interest and activity in 
hand-to-hand effort for others. 


Cloth, 16mo. 186 pages. 75 cents 
Published by 


The international Committee of 
Young Men’s Christian 
Associations 
3 West 2oth Street, New York City 


Fe. sale by booksellers, or by 





The Sunday School Times Co. 














~ When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 





Outline Harmony of the Gospels 


By Professor M. B. Riddle 


JANUARY 23, 1904 


(Continued from page 57) 

spaces for the written answers, A Study 
Question Manual, issued quarterly by W. C. 
Pearce, 132 La Salle Street, Chicago, is a 
good help. There are ten questions on each 
lesson. From these the questions for the 
quarterly written review are chosen. Make 
the home study a part of each Sunday’s rec- 
ord. Explain your plan to the parents, and 
request their co-operation to encourage their 
children to prepare the assigned work. Send 
a quarterly report to the home; show faith- 
fulness, not only in attendance, but also in 
home study, the regular offering, and the 
Bibles brought. Scholars of that age would 
enjoy a friendly contest between boys and 
girls. Keep a record on the blackboard 
during the quarter, showing each Sunday 
how many boys and how many girls pre- 
pared their lessons. 





NORWALK, O.—I wonder if you will not tell 
me where and how I may secure the best helps 
for illustrating the Sunday-school lesson, and 
along the missionary lines. I am asked so much 
to do this kind of work! I enjoy it, but I should 
like more help.—J. A. T. 

The Sunday School Times; Peloubet’s 
Notes; The World-Evangel; The New 
Century Sunday-school Teachers’ Monthly ; 
The Sunday-school Lesson Illustrator ; 
Junior Teacher’s Quarterly, by Mrs. Ken- 
nedy,—all contain illustrations of the lessons. 
Others will be found in the denominational 
publications. The missionary lessons do not 
occur at stated intervals, as do the temperance 
lessons, and much depends upon the interest 
of the teacher as to whether the scholars be- 
come interested in such work. Six months 
each year, for two years, on the life of Paul, 
presented wonderful opportunities. Become 
thoroughly posted about the various branches 
of work carried on by the mission boards of 
your denomination. Learn what they would 
suggest in presenting the different causes, 
select some definite objects in which you 
wish your scholars to become interested, and 

resent them in an earnest manner. Offer- 





Professor Riddle’s ‘Outline Harmony of the Gospels’’ has met 
with widé popularity among Bible students. Thousands of copies have 
been sold to readers of The Sunday School Times. 


The price of the Outline has been made very low, in order that any 
Bible student or any set of scholars or of teachers may have this almost 
indispensable aid to the study of the life of Christ. It is an eight-page 
pamphlet, printed on fine paper, and will be mailed to any address 


upon receipt of the price: Single copy, 10 cents ; twenty-five copies, 


$2.00 ; one hundred copies, $6.00. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








WOMAN 
should use 


PPC. 
WAX 


When 


'FRONING 


~ 


ALL DEALERS 


or two pieces by 
mail for 10 cents. 


| YLAME-PROOF CO., 
| MFRS., NEW YORK. = 


Complexion 


les, and rough skin, are caused 
indigestion. Chentedl ts on ectbve 
estive. It stops fermentation, ab- 
sorbs all gases and clears up the com- 


ion. Use 


CHARCOAL TABLETS 


At ALL DRuUGGIsTs. 
A.J. Oltman, 33 Astor House,N.Y. 











100 taross 35 


gorrect styles sizes. Order filied day received. Book) 
‘Card -~ Also bust » prok 4 i and fre 
ternal cards. We have cuts of embiems for all socie' 
E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., DEPT. 55, ST. LOUIS. M 
BIBLE EDUCATION BY MAIL. Diploma and 
d course, $1 per month. Catalogue free. 
Prof. C. J. Burton, Christian University, Canton, Mo. 


“Florida by Sea’ | 

















Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. steam- 
| ship lines from Philadelphia and Baitimore. Low fares 
| and excellent service. Send for excursion book. 

Ww Turner, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md. 














In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concern 


the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 





| ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 


ings for foreign missions may be received in 
a toy sail-boat, with the name of the mission- 
| ary ship written.on the sail. For home mis- 
| sions receive the offerings in a barrel, a 


@ | pasteboard church,.a satchel or trunk. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 











! | By Robert E. Speer 


| February 7, 1904. Christ for the World, 
and for Me. John 3: 14-21. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MoN.—Decision before service (Luke 9: 
57-62). 

TUES.—Immediate decision (Josh. 24 : 14- 
25). 

WED.—No divided service (Matt. 6 : 24). 

THURS.—Separation from the world (Neh. 
10 ; 28-31) 

Fri.—Decision brings love (Deut. 6 : 1-5). 

SaT.—Blessedness of decision (Josh. 1: 
1-7). 











How Decision Day gives Christ to the world. 


To whom should Decision Day mean “ Christ 
for me"’? 
The best means of making it mean both. 


OR three reasons we should give 
ourselves to Christ, and accept 
Christ’s offer of himself to us. 

\‘They are set forth in the passage for 

the evening. 

% 


| For life’s sake. The Son of man was 
| lifted up that whosoever believeth may 
|in him have life. ‘**i am come,” he 
| said, ‘‘that ye might have lite.” And 
there is life in no oneelse. We may 
wonder why, but our wonder does not 
affect the fact that in Christ alone is 
life provided for us. Why will we not 
come to him and have life? Let us de- 
cide now to live. 





For love’s sake. It was love that 
brought Jesus into the world. Itislove 
that shows through all his life in his 
eagerness to save and to help. It was 
love that brought him tothe cross. How 
can we think of all the tender, noble 























LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 7 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 


makes pale, thin children fat 
and chubby. Overcomes 
wasting tendencies and brings 
back rosy cheeks and bright 
eyes. 

It’s surprising how quickly 
children respond to Scott’s 
Emulsion. It contains just 
the element of nourishment 
their little bodies need. They 
thrive on it. 

Even a few drops in the 
baby’s bottle have a notice- 
able effect for good. Nothing 
better than Scott’s Emulsion 
for growing children. 


We’ll send you a sample free upon request. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York, 








love of Jesus, and still neglect and re- 
ag him? When we remember his love 
et us love both ‘him and one another, 
and in such love acknowledge him as 
our Saviour and Lord. 

% 

For light’s sake. He is the light of 
the world, the true light, the light that 
is shining in darkness, and the dark- 
ness apprehendeth it not. We ought to 
seek such light and henceforth live in it. 
If we do not, it is because somewhere 
in us there is some fear of the truth, 
some power of evil that keeps us away 
from the light. Not to decide for Christ 
shows an affinity for the darkness. He 
that doeth the truth cometh to the light. 
Let us rise up and come away from 
darkness, and “ decide for Christ. 


Life and love an light are the three 


best things in the world. To stay away 
from Christ is to lose them. o find 
them we must come to Christ. What 


hinders us? With most of us it is mere 
indecision, indefiniteness of character. 
But surely we have delayed and dallied 
long enough, and now at last should act. 
Act this very day. e 


Others are waiting to be influenced by 
you. Probably there are some very 
near to you, who are even weaker than 


you, to whom the vision of your deci- | 
purpose | 


Siveness and positiveness o 
will be the one help they need to decide 
and be strong. Do the brave and true 
thing to help others, 

aa 


Do it for the sake of the world. The 
whole world is waiting for the gospel. 
It is meant to reach many through you. 
So long as you refuse to respond to it, 
you block its course, you prevent its ex- 








Lamp-chim- 
neys that break 
are not 

MAacBETH’s. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
good deal of both light and comfort, and 
waste a dollar or two a year a’ lamp on 
chimneys. 

Do you want the Index? Write me. 
MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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tension. Decide and pass it on to the 
next, and he to the next, and so on to 
the uttermost parts of the earth. 


Decide now, because, as a matter of 
fact, you are deciding when you do not 
decide. You are committing no - act. 
You think you are postponing any act 
of service regarding Christ. That is 
true inpart. But you are not postpon- 
ing your character. Your very inde- | 
cisiveness is developing that, and de- | 
veloping it in the wrong direction toward | 
irresoluteness, toward weakness, toward 
the death and lovelessness and darkness 
which are all the soul can find here or 
hereafter out of Christ. 

5 4 

You either are a Christian or you are 
not. Beone. You can’t put off your 
being one or the other,—with Christ or 
without him. 

In deciding the question, you have 
decided the great question. All the rest 
is the problem of application. 


Ode 
What Are Dreams ? 


(Continued from page 49) 











that signs are humbugs which give sete | 
of worry and trouble to those who be- 
lieve in them, and they will learn, too, 
how foolish it is to rely upon them. It 
would be strange indeed, where so many 
things are daily happening in our lives, | 
if certain things did not happen when 
something or other has given the right | 
sign for them. But in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred the thing does not hap.- | 
pen for which we think we have the sign. 
Such senseless things as knives and forks, 
looking-glasses, clocks, cannot look | 
ahead ; they cannot point out one second 
of our future lives or the lives or move- 
ments of anybody. We might as well 
expect the pump or the gate-post to tell 
us what we shall have for dinner to- 
morrow. 

To understand what dreams are we must 
understand something about thought. 
The most trifling thought we have when 
we are awake has more effect upon our 
actions than we think of. Ai fly lighting 
on a nose, a mad whack at it, may change 
the course of a life. Everything we do 
grows from a will to do it, We are not 
always able to recall the will that gives us 
a thought, or the thought that causes us 
to do something. If our toes are tramped 
on, our nerves Carry a message to the brain. 
In the brain we will to pull the toe away 
and make the tongue say ‘*Ouch!”’ 
maybe more. The time it takes to think 
to do these things has been measured, 
It takes but a very small part of the tick 
of a watch. We often jump out of bed 
in the mornings, or get up from a nap, 
and are not able to remember what will 
gave the thought of rising, or what thought 
made us rise. Yet we had the will to get 
up and the thouglhit to do it. 

No one knows exactly what sleep is, 
or what causes it. If every part of our 
bodies was perfectly or sound asleep, we 
could not be wakened. We know, no 
matter how much asleep we are, that 
we breathe, that our hearts beat, that 
our hair grows, and that many other 
parts of our bodies are awake and at 
work. Our nerves, the watchmen of our 
bodies, are always on guards A noise 
startles the nerves in our ears, and 
wakens us ; a smoke irritates the nerves 
of our nose and lungs, and they tell 
us of danger; a very sound sleep may 
be disturbed by the tickling of a feather. 

If we try hard to watch ourselves going 
to sleep, we shall find that first comes 
drowsiness, then a helter-skelter running 
about of our thoughts; then, puzzle as 
we may, we cannot remember any more 
about it. Of one thing we are sure,— 
as we go to sleep, our will lets go of our 
thoughts ; they do as they please. The 


| 


| busy. 
| remember that they are apt to dream of | 





same thing happens just as we waken, 


excepting that, as we waken, our thoughts 
are still loose, and it takes our will a 
little time to get hold of them and hold 
them in order. Now it is when we are 
passing to sleep, or are not sound 
asleep, or are passing out of sleep, that 
we dream. We never dream during 
sound sleep. It is easy, knowing this, 
to understand that dreams occur when 
thoughts are running loose without any 
will to guide them, or, in other words, 
that dreams are all sorts of thoughts 
over which we have no control. Some- 
times they are very plain and connected, 
and we are sufficiently awake to remem- 
ber them; sometimes they are odd, 
mixed, and what we call crazy. Often 
we dream just as we waken, and, think 
hard as we may, we cannot remember 
what we have dreamed. If we do not 
remember a dream when we waken, if 
we do not fix it on our mind, we cannot | 
recall it after we have again slept. 





| 
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[Work and Workers |] 
Convention Calendar, 1904 


Fifth District Field Workers’ Con- 

ference, at Minneapolis. . . February 2-4 
West Virginia, at Grafton , . . April 19-21 
Louisiana, at Crowley... . April 19-21 
Texas, at Houston. ... « » May 24-26 
Oklahoma, at . June 1-3 











Colorado, at Rocky Ford; ° : - June 
Ohio, at Lima ..... sees .june79 
New York, at Auburn. . .. .. . June 14-16 
Indiana, at Richmond =a une —— 
Iowa, at lowa Falls. . .. . « . . June 28-30 
% 
Northwestern Field Workers’ 
Conference 


E Field Workers of the Fifth In- 
ternational District, comprising 
Nebraska, Iowa, South Dakota, 
| Seveienemaen Wisconsin, and Manitoba, 


The time it takes to dream what seems | are to be favored with such speakers as 


to be a long dream is really very short, 


Lawrance, Pearce, and Mrs, Barnes, at 


—not over from half a minute to two | their conference, to be held in the Cen- 


minutes and a half. 
been made of this, and the time noted. 
Persons have been kept from sleeping 
for a long while, then allowed to sleep 
for half a minute, a minute, two min- 
utes, and wakened to tell what they 
dreamed. One man, on a railroad train, 


| dreamed that he had planned a murder, 


committed it, was caught, imprisoned, 


Many trials have | 


tried, and hung,—all while he was pass- | 


ing through a tunnel which took the train 
he was on one minute. 

We never dream that we are any other 
than ourselves, 


| thoughts during the day, but we do 
dream of what has kept our bodies | 
Boys who have been fishing will | 


fishing. 
carefully work out the cause of our | 
dreams, we shall not often fail to re 
member that we have either done 
something, or heard something, or said 
something, before we went to sleep, to 
which we can trace the dream. 
Dreams are romps of thought, with- 
out guide and without meaning. Never 
let a dream have any effect ‘upon you, 
especially an unpleasant one. Every 
moment spent in worry over what we 
cannot help is lost time. Take a good 
hold on the present, remedy mistakes, 
and go ahead with a will. These are 
the true signs of success ahead. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mp. 





We seldom dream of! 
that which has very much occupied our | 


| 





tral Baptist Church, Fourth Avenue, 
South, and Grant Street, Minneapolis, 
February 2-4. Duties of state and 
county officers, teacher-training, organi- 
zation work, and department — will 
be fully discussed by workers from every 
part of the district. All neatio Ss are 
open to the public, and further informa- 
tion may be had by addressing Mrs. 
— F, Hobart, 305 Andrus Building, 
{inneapolis, Minn, 


- 
Florida Bible Conference 


HE Florida Winter Bible Confer- 
ence, after the Northfield plan, 
will be held in Gainesville from 

qennesy 31 to February 15. This will 

followed by the Christian Workers’ 
Institute, February 15-28; and the 
Florida Winter Chautauqua ‘will also be 


If we will make it a point to | held at Gainesville from February 29 to 


March 15. For the conference an andi- 
torium seating three thousand persons 
has been erected, and among the speak- 
ers who will take part are Dr. Len G. 
Broughton of Atlanta, Georgia; S. H. 
Hadley of the McAuley Mission, New 
York; Dr. E. I, D. Pepper of Philadel- 
phia; and Mrs. Margaret Bottome, Presi- 
dent of the King’s Daughters. 

A special tourist rate has been given 
Gainesville from all points, tickets being 
good to return as lateas May. One can 
attend the conference, spend a month, 
and return from almost any point east 
of the Mississippi River, for less than 
one hundred dollars expense. W. L. 
Hill, Gainesville, Florida, will give fur- 
ther information, 
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of the Corn 


drawn from the strength-giving portion 
of the kernel, and refined to absolute 
purity, is a brief idea of the goodness of 


ar 


CORN SYRUP 
The Great Spread for Daily Bread. 


A food article and table delicacy that pleases 
all tastes. Appetizing, nutritious; makes 


you eat. 


A pre-digested food ready for 


use by the blood independent of digestive 
function. Agreeable to weakest stomach. 


(as Sold in airtight, friction-toptins. 10c., 25c., Wc., at grocers 
% le = SS CORN PRODUCTS CO., New York and Chicago. — 



















































































































































































THE 
MAID 7% 
SPOT- 
LESS 
TOWN 





This is the Maid of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotiess Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employment isn't slow, 

For she employs SAPOLIO. 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen floor to the 


most delicate nt in the parlor, can 
be kept perfectly clean by SAPOLIO 
rubbed 





phtly on with a brush or a 


cloth, and rinsed off with clear water. 











cost more—yileld more— 


save all experimenting— 
Save tloappeinment. 48 
ears the dard Seeds. 
Id by all dealers. 1904 
Annual postpaid free, 
to all applicants. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., 
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THIS AGENT DID 


ot 
— ie ——— 
Z.M.P.inge,Our Mobile Agent 


| 


Read his letter 





A’ THE largest real-estate firm 
in the world, we are undertak- 
ing the most important step in 
our history, in the systematic de- 
velopment of agencies and managerial 
centers throughout the towns and cities 
of the United States for the sale of our 
New York properties and securities, and 
we want every man and woman who 
reads The Sunday School Times to con- 
sider whether this expansion in our 
policy does not contain an opportunity 
infinitely broader financially than that 
afforded in your own community. 

Last year we sold more than four 
million dollars’ worth of New York city 
lots throughout the United States, and 
our business is but in its infancy. We 
propose to make our name and reputa- 
tion a household word throughout the 
country, and our business of the magni- 
tude of the great life-insurance compa- 
nies. If you are a man of character and 
energy we have a plan by which you may 
easily share with us in the building up of 


Mostte, AtaA., Sept. 1, 1903. 
To whom it may concern : 


This is to certify that fourteen 
months ago I accepted a position 
as Mobile Agent for Wood, Har- 
mon and Company’s New York 
properties in connection with an 
active law practice. I did so only 
after an investigation extending 
over six months, convincin ar 
self of the absolute responsi “y 
of the firm and the remarka 
character of their properties. My 
commissions in the past year have 
amounted to $16,561, and this 
amount of money has been made 
without in the least neglecting‘a 
general law practice and other in- 
stitutional work with which | am 
connected, 

While it is possible that all per- 
sons who attempt to sell lots for 
Wood, Harmon and Company 
might not succeed, yet I cannot 
conceive how any man who will 
thoroughly acquaint himself wi 
the facts, and put earnest a 
intelligent effort into his work, 
can fail to do handsomely for him- 
self, nor can 1 see why there are 
not hundreds who are sufficiently 
well equipped to do at least as 
. .My faith in Wood, 
Harmon and Company and their 
properties may have been an im- 
portant factor in my success, but 
it is certain the sale of New Y 
real estate has been the easiest 
kind of work for me. 


Yours. very trul 
Zz. MP. INGE. 


é , ‘ Another Agent TAT, 
a splendid ‘business in your community. another $8,049 tast year. 
We wish only first-class men. _Men who M ing from 

J $3488". Fer000 whawelly. 


are successful ih their own present work. 
Men who can give the best of references. 
We believe the man who is a success in a small 
community only needs the opportunity of a 
broader field to make his success relatively greater 
the opportunity of the great city to your own door. 


You Can Do as Well 











there, and we can bring 





Detroit, Mich. 








Worry 
A Sure Starter for Il! Health 

Useless worrying (a form of neryous- 
ness) is indirectly the result (through the 
nerves) of improper feeding. A furnicure 
man of Memphis says : 

‘‘About a year age © as afflicted with 
nervous ogella, would worry so over triv- 
ial things. 

“I went to consult one of the best 
physicians in Memphis, and he asked 
among many questions if I drank coffee. 

‘‘His advice was: ‘Go to some pro- 
vision store, and get a box of Postum ; 
drink it in placs of coffee, and, as you are 
confined to your desk to a great extent, 
try and get out in the open air as much 
as possible.’ 1 followed his instructions 
regarding the Postum. 

‘At that time my weight was r42, and 


I was taking all kinds of drugs and | 


medicines to brace me up, but all failed ; 
to-day I weigh 165 and all of my old 
troubles are gone, and all the credit is 
due to having followed this wise phy- 
sician’s advice and cut off the coffee, and 
using Postum in the place. 

‘*T now consider my health perfect, I 
am willing to go before a notary public 
and testify that it was all due to my hav- 
ing used Postum in place of coffee.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There's a reason for quitting the drug- 
drink coffee, and there’s a reason for 
drinking Postum. ‘Trial ten days proves 
them all. 

Look in each package for a copy of 
the famous little book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville.” 


Last year three of our salesmen averaged $11,000 apiece by their own 
unaided efforts, two of them in small communities. Many of our salesmen 
make from $3,000 to $5,000 a year, while much of their time is taken up 
with other business. 

When you are familiar with the remarkable offers we make and the 
wonderful property we sell, the work will become, not only one of the easiest, 
/but one of the most interesting, of occupations. The opportunity is un- 
| limited in its possibilities for profit; Mr. Inge is likely to make $30,000 in- 
| stead of $16,000 in the next year. Whether you be clergyman, doctor, 
\lawyer or merchant, whether you can give all or only a portion of your 
time, we do not believe you will be fair to yourself if you do not investigate 
our plan. Some of the very best salesmen in our employ to- 
day were professional or business men who gave up their own 
occupations only because ours became so much more attractive 
and lucrative. For full particulars address 


‘WOOD, HARMON & CO. 


Agency Department, J. 15, 


257 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK 














. THE BRIGHT WHITE LIGHT FoR | 
MAGIC LANTERN S 


The new brilliant portable magic lantern. Lan- 
tern slides illustrating S. S. lesson for sale or rent. 
New sets, Christ in Art, History of Our Bible, 
Our Foreign Missions, 40,000 others. Catalogue 
and Bargain List fre. Williams, Brown, & 
Earle, 918 Chestnut St., Dept. 4, Philadelphia. 


“SUPPOSE I DIE” 


We have helped the people to answer 
that question for half a century or more ; 
to make provision for their survivors. We 
do more : We assist men in making pro- 
vision for their old age, when the money- 
producing power is waning. Get our 
free booklet, ‘‘ The How and the Why.” 
It brushes cobwebs from the brain. 





















THE GREAT CHURCH 


For eiectric, gas, or oil. Send 










sson for Feb. 7) JANUARY 23, 1904 


Pears’ 


The more purely negative soap is, 
the nearer does it approach perfection. 
Unless you have used Pears’ soap 
you probably do not know what we 
mean by a soap with no free fat or al- 
kali in it—nothing but soap. 
Established over mo years, 


B. & B. 


dry goods 
very low priced 


Now’s a grand time to buy Dry Goods 
here. 

Our famous ‘‘shelf-emptying ’’ prices are 
on every surplus and broken lot, and all 
to-be-discontinued lines in the house. 

It’s stock-taking time, and we want to 
empty every shelf, case, rack, and counter 
in the house as nearly as possible. 

Prices on to do it as these following show. 

Lupin’s' French canvas weave Dress 
Goods —solid colors, Navy, Tan, Black, 
Cream, and Reseda—46 inch $2.00 goods, 
§0c.—that sounds exaggerated —we only ask 
you to send for samples—note the superior 
quality—the goods will prove their own 
worth—goods that were bought away under 
price. 

Lot $1.00, 56 inches wide, all-wool Over- 
plaid Scotch Mix Suitings, 50c. 

Lot 25c. Woolen Dress Goods, 1§¢.— 
good serviceable fabrics in plaid effects—use 

l in many ways, but not stylish goods— 
25c. was originally a very low price for them. 

Lot fine and pretty 65 and 75 cent all- 
wool French Printed Cashmeres—neat and 
kimona styles, 35¢.—nearer throwing good 
goods away than anything this department 
ever did. 

500 patterns of Foulard Silks—1904 styles 
shown in advance—and all new, bright, and 
| clean—all of them are exclusive in this terri- 
tory—except the conventional polka dots. 

When you’re sending for samples it dispels 
all doubt in our minds as to your exact wants 
when you mark your letter S. S. T. 1, and 
state price and colors, 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Allegheny, Pa. 








Lit instantly 
with one mateh! 
You simply ‘turn on the light’’ and it’s the pleasantest, 
brightest, cheapest, safest, artificial light known. 
100 Candie Power Costs but 3c Weekly 
Chandeliers, pendants, wall and bracket styles. 


Beau- 


bf AA Lg 


tiful designs, single and double burners, 
Ask for the “Canton.” Agents wanted, 


Co. 
Box 500): 
CANTON, ©. 











U ARE, is a true say- 
. Worthless cereals 


are fully exposed in U. S. Gov't. analysis, sent 


free for postalcard request Be wise in time, 
Friends will remark your brilliance in conversa- 
tion on topics of absorbing interest if you write. 

THE FRANKLIN MILLS Co., Lockport, N.Y. 


— 











Position 





dimensions. k of Light and LIG HT 


estimate free. 1, P. Frink, 55 Pearl St., New York, 


THE GENUINE. WENEELY BELLS 


e most perfect, highest class bells in the worid 
Meneely & Co.. Watervliet. West Troy P. ©.. N.¥ 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
| 921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 























1 CAN SELL YOUR PROPERTY 


} at small cost. Excellent facilities for 
| quick sales. Write me and learn how. 


'H. W. TRUAX, 28-29 Davies Bidg., Dayton, O. 


When answering advertisements mention this paper 





man. His 
We have openings for 


is always open for a competent 
| difficulty is to find it. 


high-grade men in all capacities —- executive, 

technical, and clerical—paying from $1,000 to 
Write for plan and booklet. 

HAPGOODS (inc.) 

Suite 507, 309 Broadway, New York. 


$10,000 a year 





